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Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 





CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 


A Success in Spite of Difficulties 


Mrs. Corinne Harris Markey gained much of her sym- 
pathetic understanding of life in a painful school—while 
nursing an invalid husband and traveling with him from 
place to place in Texas, Arizona and Colorado in search 
of health. But all these efforts in behalf of Mr. Markey 
were in vain, and it was then that she turned to literature 
—with distinct success Her short-stories have appeared 
in The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Woman’s eekly, Apropos, Hearth and 
Home, Fashionable Dress, Improvement Era, Illus- 
trated Companion, American Journal, etc. 


“I am so glad of this opportunity to recommend 
publicly and earnestly Dr. enwein’s course in 
story writing. By accident one might write an ac- 
ceptable story, but a working knowledge of the 
technique of the craft is essential to a continued 
success. Dr. Esenwein is usually spoken of as a 
kind critic. It seems to me that a kind critic en- 
courages, spurs the young writer on, while a harsh 
critic discourages, if he does not kill the ambition 
of the —. I feel that I have been immeasurably 
helped b 4 studying under Dr. Esenwein, and I’ve 
had such a good oe I’ve thoroughly enjoyed 


Gre Hors Reade 


Dr, Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work, be- 
cause they are taught to do so. ne student has 
Just reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
recently won a large prize; another just sold her first 


story, 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Corinne Harris Markey and 28 other 
authors show how Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
helped them to succeed. They recom- 
mend Dr. Esenwein’s 40-lesson course 


in story-writing. 


These Stories of Success prove con- 
clusively what Dr. Esenwein’s Course 
can do for you. You have no difficulties 
that some pupil of Dr. Esenwein has 
not had. 


and are doing with his guidance, you 


What his students have done 


can do. 


Dr. Esenwein’s Course will help you 
whatever your literary aim or bent may 


photo-play writing or 





novel-writing. His pupils have been 


successful in all literary branches. 
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The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of: life around -you, amd have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important-subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 








The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story - Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly oe Sa About the Things 
ite gag: is aayeeenage . charge oa this — Lena % Gheas doe Guidi. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson S. Choosing Your Title 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6.. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER (eston &,, Eaplaining, “Plot” and 
Ss : = o “Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN csen 6. low x. Ge “Se 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, po 10, “Suspence.” 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together ~praea = etapa Style 
- P ‘. ay pe S 'D nein pT ess 2. ev x 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST Leteen. 15. The Setien < Benes 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15, The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY : Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17, Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with — supple- Literary Form, 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year ess 9 : 2 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already ts . one 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- -esson 20. A Sample Plot. ¥ 
gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.’’) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 
SRILA Py SEE Rea ryt Pes AEE COREE, Re ENP EU AI Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
MINE iaicane vies cusnNe onsen cree ang eyes sanedhaee come sicedsion tin Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 
Ul aig eeens Weis deseewssawease wanes ND is nananecne cokes Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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What Is Your Investment 
In Rejection Slips? 


Most of us writers, no matter how big we may be, have a sub- 
stantial investment in rejection slips. We get back one of our 
offerings, pigeon-hole it in the desk and that is the last of it 
most likely. 


Thousands of Dollars are Being Wasted 


Some of it is being wasted by you. If these manuscripts would 
be cared for, looked over carefully, constructively criticised, 
your investment would pay dividends. 


YOU HAVE PUT IN YOUR CREATIVE EFFORT— why 


not realize? 


WeCan Make Those Rejections Into Checks 


It is no sleight of hand trick, but means that our staff of highly 
trained writers will give your work just the kind of attention it 
needs. We will find out why it was rejected, pick out the small 
inconsistency, the unnoticed rough spot, or the weak parts and 
repetitions. WE WILL MAKE THAT REJECTION A SALE. 
Our charges for criticism, including a full written report of fun- 
damental errors, market advice, is $1.00 per 1,000 words. Kindly 
enclose return postage with manuscripts. 

OUR GUARANTEE IS — our criticism will sell your work for 
you. If it fails, we will work with you further, free of charge, 
until the sale is made. 


Send us in your latest rejection and get a check. 


A typing service is rendered also for the convenience of our clients, 


making THE WRITER'S AID a complete service for you. 


THE WRITER’S AID 


825 15th Ave., South . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Nouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


ege 2 2 
Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of thé manuscript, as 
follows: 
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a ee, nay eee $1.00 
FOGO 60 SOOO WOKE. 66 hice ncesbscaess, BaD 
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Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line, 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Constructing a Musical Comedy Plot 


By ORVILLE D. ADAMS 


The first consideration in writing a mu- 
sical comedy is the selection of a theme 
which will provide a plot that can be devel- 
oped logically and consistently. Manifest- 
ly such an idea or story must be one that can 
be treated humorously. The musical play 
that fails generally does so because the book 
is weak, poorly developed and lacking in 
plot comedy. On the other hand, the show 
that makes a hit contains a real story with 
genuine humor and human interest. 

A situation will not make a musical com- 
edy—it takes an idea that will provide a 
chain of logical incidents that can be grad- 
ually developed. Dumas said an idea has 
an exposition, a development, and a con- 
clusion. That is a very good formula to 
stick to in working out your libretto. 

Just bear in mind all the time that a mu- 
sical comedy is simply one form of drama 
and that drama itself is the collision of hu- 
man nature or human forces which are 
vieing with each other for personal satis- 
The conflict between the contend- 
ing characters is developed in intensity un- 
til the climax is reached. By keeping the 
tenor of the theme serious, we have tragedy. 
To accomplish comedy it is only necessary 
to use the same form of conflict and allow 
one of your characters to trifle with the 
other. 


faction. 


Of course, the student playwright seek- 
ing help will want to know where to go 
lor material and themes. A study of some 


of the best romances wi!l supply many ideas 
and suggestions. Romance has all the ele- 
ments of plot requirements, because this 
form of story nearly always has plenty of 
conflict, and when you have conflict you 
are bound to have suspense. By creating 
original twists in your suspense, you will 
develap the element of surprise. Remem- 
ber that surprise is the secret of success in 
any theatrical work and always causes the 
audience to sit up and take notice. 


No attempt will be made to discuss ex- 
position in detail-in this article, but the 
playwright is advised to choose a theme 
which does not call for retrospection, be- 
cause referring to events which have taken 
place before the curtain rises slows up the 
tempo of your action. We all know that a 
musical comedy must be full of pep, so 
to make it snappy, have your adventure 
start, develop and end right before the 
audience. Animated characters, carried 
along by rapid'y moving plot action center- 
ing around a natural human interest story, 
are intensely interesting. 

As already stated, the theme selected must 
be one that will lend itseif to humorous 
treatment. Assuming that the librettist has 
chosen such a story or invented such an 
idea, he must develop his plot comedy in 
a logical way. 

For discussion, a detective story will fur- 
nish the best example of a theme which 
may be humorously handled and one which 
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will offer a great deal of plot comedy. Go 
about the preparation of this idea the same 
way that the author of a detective story 
does. Plan your conclusion first, that is, 
determine what it shall be that your detec- 
tive is to expose or bring to light, then cast 
your sleuth as the comedian. Make the 
case demanding the services of the detec- 
tive very serious to the characters who en- 
gage him. When the detective arrives, he 
must have about him an air of mystery 
and professional importance. Picking up 
the first clue he bungles it, and realizing 
this, the audience is immediately held in 
suspense as they wonder how he is going 
to solve the case, and at the same time get 
out of the hot water into which they know 
he is getting. So the comedian continues 
getting in deeper and deeper, and piling up 
one complication after another. One can 
readily see how it is possible to take some 
serious subject and get a great deal of com- 
edy out of it. This is nothing more than 
pointing out the old remark that there is 
very little difference between tragedy and 
comedy. 

The hackneyed way to end this play will 
suggest itself to nearly every author. The 
detective will match wits with the villain 
at the usual place in the denouement, prove 
his cleverness, thwart the knave and then 
all will end happily. Be careful to avoid 
this ending unless you can do it in a mas- 
terly manner. The denouement is the par- 
ticular point in the libretto where you 
should show your inventiveness and give the 
plot a very pleasing twist. This is produc- 
ing the surprise so essential in theatrical 
work. You may think that you cannot end 
your play with a twist, but you can if you 
will give it thought and study. One way to 
bring up ideas is to reflect over the stories 
you have read, also the plays you have seen. 
This will be of help to you in two ways in 
concluding your own manuscript. First 
you will recall the plots which ended un- 
satisfactorily and then you will immediately 
think of the conclusion that occurred to 
you at the time and how you remarked to 
those with whom you discussed the book 
or play that the author should have sur- 


‘idea. 








prised the reader or the audience by em- 
ploying the unique ending of which you 
thought. After this you will recollect the 
plays which ended with an original twist 
that was both surprising and pleasing. You 
can see how this reflection will help. Per- 
haps some of the twists you thought of can 
be used in your own manuscripts, for we 
all know that fundamental dramatic situ- 
ations are limited, so that your “turn” if 
logical, can be applied to the plot to which 
it is adapted. 

Very naturally, the all absorbing ques- 
tion is, what would be an example of unique 
ending? While the idea suggested for dis- 
cussion is only vague and undeveloped and 
would no doubt be treated differently by 
every playwright, nevertheless there is suf- 
ficient trace of a theme to point out a some- 
what different twist by way of example for 
the student. 

Arrange one of those little romances that 
weave in and out of the plot so that the de- 
tective or comedian will fall in love—this 
phase of the story must contain real human 
interest and thus allow for a little of that 
theatrical texture which excites the senti- 
mental emotions; being a musical comedy 
your story will require something approach- 
ing pathos to provide relaxation from the 
humorous side of life which is predominant 
throughout. While the comedian really 
loves the girl, he assumes for good and 
sufficient reasons that she does not care for 
him. He recognizes her as a woman de- 
tective who is also on the case, and be- 
cause of his love and chivalry he bawls up 
his own work so that she will have the op- 
portunity to solve the mystery and get the 
reward. 

Another idea that will furnish several 
angles of romance and ample oportunity 
for the unfolding of consequent plot com- 
edy, is that of a woman emptoyed in a sem- 
inary either as a janitor or professor or 
some other important capacity. Without 
doubt the playwright will note the many 
possibilities for laugh provoking situations 
while working out themes based on this 
This suggestion of a story is men- 
tioned here because the play entitled The 
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Charm School is written around this germ 
of an idea and the Shuberts have made a 
musical version of this successful comedy. 
The play itself is listed in French’s cata- 
logue at 75 cents a copy, so the student can 
readily obtain a copy and study it carefully 
for practice in libretto writing. Of course, 
he could not dispose of his manuscript based 
on this play, as it is protected by copy- 
right. The reference is simply made to 
give the student a concrete example which 
may be employed for practice in musical 
comedy plot construction. Naturally, a 
great deal of the action and dialogue will 
have to be deleted to provide for the dances 
and musical numbers and other elements 
that go to make up a musical play. This 
particular comedy offers the beginner an 
excellent opportunity for testing his ability 
in writing a libretto. On the other hand, 
The Charm School has not exhausted the 
original situations which this idea suggests. 
The author must be sure that he does not 
commit plagiarism. 

Plot comedy and action could be written 
around a man seeking employment in a mo- 
tion picture studio. He might be prompted 
to act before the camera to be near the girl 
he loves. The manager has no place for 
him unless he would be willing to double 
for the leading man in a few stunt roles. 
The would-be actor, fearing to display his 
cowardice to the girl, accepts and goes 
through a series of nerve racking adven- 
tures. 

The reader must not assume that an at- 
tempt has been made to lay down hard and 
fast rules for finding musical comedy mate- 
rial. There is no limit tothe source of hu- 
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morous themes. Consequently, in such a 
short discourse on the seeking of libretto 
material which will offer genuine humor 
and plot comedy, it is only possible to out- 
line a few suggestions. 

Now, before closing, we will cite an ex- 
ample of plot comedy. Take the old mu- 
sical comedy, The Time, the Place and the 
Girl, for instance. The action takes place at 
a sanitarium. One of the patients is carry- 
ing a letter from his physician to the head 
nurse. Desiring to know the worst, he 
reads the letter. It instructs the head nurse 
to give the bearer the most strenuous drink 
cure used by the management in spite of 
all objections on. the part of the patient. 
This is very unsatisfactory to the patient 
and he plans to get rid of the letter. At 
this moment the head nurse comes along 
and he talks with her. When she leaves, the 
comedian appears and becomes infatuated 
with the pretty nurse. When he asks the 
patient for an introduction, he hands the 
comedian the letter saying that if he cares 
to detiver it to her it will serve as an excuse 
to get acquainted. The comedian eagerly 
takes the letter. In a few minutes two pow- 
erful attendants pounce upon him and pro- 
ceed to give him the cure. The scene which 
follows is very funny indeed. The reader 
will readily see that this comedy is not irrel- 
evant, but logically and naturally evolved 
from the general plot. 

There is a great lack of plot comedy in 
the musical plays of today, so the budding 
playwright with a libretto containing mild 
romance, well seasoned with genuine hu- 
mor will receive serious consideration from 
the play brokers or producers. 








AU FACTEUR 


By LEILaAyYAN COLLICOTT 


You need not grin at me, old dear, 

You need not waste your pity here, 

For I'll be riding by in state 

When you're still leaving letters at my gate. 
Go right along, don’t stop to jeer 

Or sympathize with a wayward tear, 

In the gay to-morrows the future will bring 


My song not yours with joy will ring. 






































Radio and the New Writer 


By CLYDE E. VOLKERS 


I wonder how many young writers have 
a radio? I am wondering just now if the 
writer, especially the writer who has not 
fully “arrived,” really is aware of the im- 
mense value wrapped up in one of the ma- 
chines. Does he know of the “news” it 
has to offer—fresh from the scenes of ac- 
tion, and before even the newspapers have 
had a chance to work it up? Is he ac- 
quainted with possibilities offered in all 
sorts of timely material ? 

It was only a short time ago since I 
“listened in” on the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Coolidge; and I heard every word as 
distinctly as if I had been in the very front 
row of that vast crowd. The announcer’s 
accurate description of the weather, the 
growing, surging mass of people, and every 
succeeding step in the program, made the 
picture complete. It might well be said that 
I made a trip to Washington and return 
for less than ten dollars, for that was the 
price I paid for the complete “set.”” How- 
ever, there have been many other pro- 
grams as educational to me; and there yet 
remains an indefinite number for future 
days. Drama, music, story-telling, conven- 
tions, timely news, lectures from universi- 
ties, prize bouts, church services, physical 
culture ta!ks, cooking lessons, and a host of 
other subjects and events from which the 
writer might secure a wealth of materials 
to weave into his work. 

To own a radio, then, is the best and clos- 
est substitute for travel. If the reader has 
never listened to a radio program; if he 
has never heard, for instance, the announcer 
and the local talent from a Southern sta- 
tion, such as the ones at Atlanta or Fort 
Worth, he has yet to learn the possibilities 
in the radio-transmission of personality and 
sectional provincialisms. Much of the dia- 
lect and many of the mannerisms of the peo- 
ple down there are not held back by the 
sensitive microphone. It is good and pleas- 
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ant to hear both. The knowledge gained 
is first-hand, and will somewhere find a 
place in the writer’s literary efforts. 

Aside from all of these purely educa- 
tional advantages, there are certain other 
advantages that may prove of monetary 
value. For instance, prize contests are 
broadcast almost nightly from some station 
or another. I always make a trial in each 
contest. The training involved makes the 
effort justifiable. There are the prizes too, 
which one may be lucky enough to win. In 
my own case these have ranged from maga- 
zine subscriptions to cash prizes. I have 
won considerably over a hundred dollars in 
radio contests since last September when I 
paid ten dollars for a used, single-tube re- 
ceiving set. 

Permit me to make a broad statement. 
To my mind a radio receiving set is as much 
of a tool for the writer as his books, his 
notes or his typewriter. Every writer should 
avail himself of the miraculous opportu- 
nities of radio broadcasting. Think what 
a price would have been demanded for a 
private wire from Washington to my room 
in the instance of the inaugural address 
alone. That one instance has paid the orig- 
inal cost of the set many times over. 

As to the kind of set. There are nu- 
merous makes, all of which are excellent. 
Even the common ear-phones will serve 
the writer efficiently. 

After the set has been decided upon, see 
that it is installed beside your favorite 
lounging place; beside a cot, or a day bed, 
or sofa, so that you may lie down for an 
hour’s rest and relaxation from your tasks, 
and at the same time be educated or en- 
tertained by the world’s best, as you de- 
sire. Programs are a feature in nearly all 
newspapers. One may choose, at will, one’s 
subject. Success, oftentimes, depends upon 
the uniocking of the door when opportunity 
begs to enter. 
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Interviews With Notable Authors 


Ellis Parker Butler Talks on Humor 
By HENRY HARRISON 


Once upon a time (in the year 1905, to 
be exact) a gentleman named Ellis Parker 
Butler sent a humorous piece to Ellery 
Sedgwick, then editor of Leslie’s Monthly. 
Mr. Sedgwick read the bit, changed its 
title from “The Dago Pig Episode” to “Pigs 
Is Pigs” and sent the gentleman named 
Illis Parker Butler a check for $75. Fol- 
lowing the publication of “Pigs Is Pigs,” 
Mr. Butler’s reputation was inaugurated, 
and the humorist gave up his editorship of 
and his partnership in the Decorative Fur- 
nisher, a magazine. , 

For the first time in his life, Ellis Parker 
Butler became a solicited author. He is 
still in that category. Incidentally, there 
are those who rank him in a class with 
Mark Twain, who, by the way, is Mr. 
butler’s favorite humorist. 

Be that as it may, let us get to E. P. B.’s 
opinions of humor. They are exceedingly 
significant, and as such, are highly inter- 
esting. 

“A ‘sense of humor’ and the art of cre- 
ating humor are entirely different things,” 
said Mr. Butier to me in his Flushing (Long 
Island) home. “They may be absolutely 
unrelated. The often-mentioned ‘sense of 
humor’ is merely incidental in the one who 
creates humor. The most successful hu- 
morist may not have it at all. If he has 
a ‘sense of humor’ in the beginning he is 
apt to lose it as he progresses, because he 
soon learns that the best humor is the re- 
sult of an artful presentation of a subject 
rather than the result of any innately hu- 
morous quality of the subject.” 

“You mean that a professional humorist 
need have no sense of humor?” 

“Exactly that. The ‘sense of humor’ is 
the ability to laugh at what others might 
find annoying—to ‘see the fun in things.’ 
Some humorists may begin writing humor 
because they ‘see the fun in things,’ but I 


doubt if many do. We begin writing hu- 
mor because we feel in ourselves—or dis- 
cover in ourselves—the ability to make 
others see the fun in things. A master 
musician need not enjoy music; he must 
know how to write music others will en- 
joy or find interesting. A humorist need 
not enjoy humor; he must know how to 
make others laugh. Now, as the humorist 
progresses—learns his art—he discovers 
that it isan art. By building situation upon 
situation in certain ways, or by building 
word upon word in certain ways. he can, 
he finds, create a laugh producer. It be- 
comes a serious matter with him, this try- 
ing to create the best humor he can. He 
has no time to bother with a ‘sense of 
humor.’ In his desire to be a great artist 
he may lose his ‘sense of humor’ entirely. 
The great humorist seldom laughs; he is 
serious. He knows the entire mechanism 
of humor so well that his ‘sense of humor’ 
becomes an ability to analyze; he is as little 
liable to laugh at funny things as a maker 
of fireworks is liable to exclaim when see- 
ing a skyrocket explode. His thought is 
‘a good piece of work’ or ‘not so good!” 

“What is humor?” I asked, rather meek- 
ly, knowing that the question would be a 
sticker, especially to this humorist whom 
I had just obliged to forfeit an afternoon’s 
nap. 

Mr. Butler deliberated. “There are dif- 
ferent answers to that,” he finally replied. 
“Any number of definitions may be fitted 
to that query. Well, I should say that hu- 
mor is any written or pictorial art that 
causes laughter. An excellent example of 
what is humorous in my opinion is Mark 
Twain’s Jumping Frog. You ask me what 
Well, I should say that wit is 
mental brilliance. Wit may be natural. 
Humor is artificial Humor must be 
wrought. It is the result of deliberation. 
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But remember that there is that great dif- 
ference between a ‘sense of humor’ and 
the actual humor. Humor must be treated 
by the writer before it can really be humor. 
Eli Perkins said that humor, in order to be 
considered as such, must first have the 
mark of the writer put upon it.” 

This brought me to the observation, “A 
humorist is born, not made.” And so I 
inquired, “Do you believe that ability to 
be a humorist is born with a writer, or de- 
veloped, or both, or either?” 

“T have a pretty definite opinion about 
the matter. I believe that the real, the gen- 
uine humorist is born with.the gift,” an- 
swered Mr. Butler. “However, let it not 
be said that humor cannot be developed in 
a writer. It can be developed in almost 
anyone. Take a runner. He is usually 
the product of training. The same with the 
musician. He may have the talent, but he 
must be schooled in his art. And the same 
with the writer who is desirous of writing 
humor. Undoubtedly the genius is a born 
creature ; nevertheless, one can be so trained 
that one’s brain will function along the lines 
of humor.” 

Mr. Butler is of the belief that the best 
medium for the humorist today is the short 
story. “There is a bigger market for the 
humorous story,” went on the leading Amer- 
ican wit. “The narrative form is always 
the most popular form and for humor it is 
a natural vehicle. It is most effective. I 
don’t doubt, however, that the essay will 
again come into vogue. It’s bound to come 
in for its rightful share in the field of lit- 
erature. As for the market for humor, 
it is quite extensive. There are plenty of 
magazines of all kinds that publish all kinds 
of humor. And most of them pay pretty 
good prices, too.” 

“What advice have you to give to would- 
be humorists?” I asked, bearing in mind 
the readers of the Writer’s Dicest who 
aspire to heights of humor. 

“T’'ll tell you frankly,” began Mr. Butler, 
“that I would not hesitate to advise my son 
to become a humorous writer. I think it is 
a good profession. You can and may work 
anywhere. Humor is easy to sell. The 
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product is not bulky. The market is wide. 
Of course, it is easier for a writer when he 
lives in New York. Then he can query the 
magazines in this city on timely humorous 
material. A writer in California cannot 
very well query a New York magazine con- 
cerning material that must be written 
promptly and published shortly. And as 
much humorous material is written about 
current events, it therefore must necessarily 
be printed before the event has ceased to be 
current. You know some magazines have 
special numbers—automobile numbers, Ger- 
ald Chapman numbers, police numbers, and 
the like. Suppose that one of these mag- 
azines suddenly discovers that it hasn’t suf- 
ficient Gerald Chapman material to build 
an issue with, what is that magazine going 
to do? Write to a humorist out in Cali- 
fornia? Hardly. It will notify a New 
Yorker promptly, who will be obliged to 
turn the stuff out presently. But let 
me give the beginner one good tip. Let 
him develop a distinct and distinctive per- 
sonality in his humorous work. As ex- 
amples of distinct personalities, let me cite 
Will Rogers, or George Ade. The writer 
mustn’t change his personality either. He 
wants to have his readers get accustomed 
to his one particular aspect. In that man- 
ner, the humorist who has established a 
personality can be solicited by a magazine 
that is aware of the public’s like for this 
peculiar personality. You readily see that 
today much of the humorous material ap- 
pearing in print is monotonously alike. 
There is no individuality in much of it. The 
humorist who wishes to impress himself 
upon his audience must put something in 
that audience’s head that it won’t forget. 
And that is his own striking personality.” 

“Tell me something about this originality 
complex,” I demanded, as if I were King. 

“T’ll say this about those who are too 
original when they start,” continued Mr. 
Butler. “It seems that too many of them 
flop in a short time. These overly original 
youngsters who blossom forth of a sudden 
seem to peter out just as suddenly. It is 
advisable to choose some great humorist 
for your master, to start with. Strange 
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to say, the apparent imitator, if he has tal- 
ent, presently passes the one he has imi- 
tated, because his master is by that time 
a back number, while his ostensible imita- 
tor carries on into a new period. I don’t 
mean that one must slavishly imitate some- 
one else, but all the great humorists are 
representative types—the mock-egotistical, 
the mock-humble, the exaggerative, the play- 
ful, and so on—and the beginner should 
choose one as his model, and adhere to that 
type until his own personality emerges. 
You'll find that a great many writers who 
started by selecting some master as their 
model wound up by being supremely orig- 
inal themselves. You'll do best by adhering 
a little to the kind of humor that was suc- 
cessful before you. To try to be extremely 
original at the beginning is precarious. It 
creates small audiences, select perhaps, but 
never very faithful.” 

“You have doubtless heard of Professor 
\lbert Gray Shaw of New York Univer- 
sity,” I began, “who recently declared that 
laughter is going to die out in time, espe- 
cially when we become more sophisticated, 
and when incongruity, one of the elements 
of humor, is wiped out. What have you to 
say about that?” 

Mr. Butler was definite in his opinions. 
‘He’s talking through his hat,” he replied, 
in al'usion to Prof. Shaw. “The more 
sophisticated a man becomes, the finer is 
his ability to appreciate humor. But we 
ire not becoming sophisticated to any such 
extent as you imply. There is a small group 
f sophisticates, just as always, but the hu- 
morist can safely ignore it, unless he wishes 
o make it a subject of jest. The great 
inass of humanity is no more sophisticated 
than in the day of Pharaoh or the day of 
Lincoln. Humor is as necessary to people 

food is. As a matter of fact, isn’t it 

ue that there never was a time when 
humor on the stage, in newspapers, in mag- 
ines, in speeches and in books was as 
sreatly popular as it is today? The great 


mass of humanity does not vary one-tenth 
of one per cent in sophistication from age 
to age. The humorist today has larger au- 
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diences and is better remunerated than ever 
before; there are more people.” 

Inasmuch as this interview must be fin- 
ished in 200 additional words, let me quote 
the major points of Mr. Butler’s observa- 
tions : 

“The way in which a piece of humor is 
written is ninety per cent of the work,” he 
went on. “Humor and profound writings 
get about the same, financially speaking. 
The syndication of humor is a great field. 
For the unknown, however, there is very 
little chance. A newspaper wouldn’t take 
the trouble of looking at the work of some- 
one it hasn’t heard about, especially when 
it has to feature the writer. But the syn- 
dicate line is going to be bigger and bigger. 
Don’t let the beginner be discouraged in 
the face of reputation. A big humorist, no 
matter how good and prolific he is, finds it 
pretty difficult to turn out a good piece each 
week. It’s a real stunt to write humor to 
order. Another thing for the beginner to 
remember: Let him not be afraid to send 
his material to the better magazines. Sup- 
pose he submits excellent humor to the 
trashy, low-brow publication. They refuse 
him because he is simply too good for them. 
It’s a serious mistake to be afraid of your 
market. Finally, let your readers know 
that it’s preferable to write humor than 
serious stuff. That’s how I feel about it. 
The humorist is always happy when he can 
turn out a splendid piece of work, and, in- 
cidentally, he makes someone else happy in 
turn.” 

Mr. Harrison’s next interview will be with 

Mr. Wm. M. Rouse on the short story. 





VALUE OF PLOT 


Plot value is a chief asset of an accept- 
able story. A good, strong, original idea is 
preferab‘e to technical perfection. Your 
language may be perfect, your descriptive 
powers above the ordinary, your technique 
strictly in accordance with editorial de- 
mands, but if your story is weak in plot, it 
stands practical'y no chance of being ac- 
cepted. 












































What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
VII 


In previous articles I have stressed the 
advisability of a writer studying his work 
carefully after it apparently has reached 
completion. I am minded to go a little more 
into detail regarding this, by two manu- 
scripts that are upon my desk this morn- 
ing. Both of these are written in pencil, on 
a rather poor quality of paper, and evidently 
in a hurried or careless manner. 

A writer who will prepare and send off 
a manuscript in pencil, even though it is 
only for a preliminary reading, has not 
proper respect for his own work. If his 


brain children do not merit from the start 
the use of a typewriter, or if that is im- 
possible, at least pen and ink, and a qual- 
ity of paper that will enable the making 
of good legible copy, it is hardly worth while 


to go to any effort at all. 

It is only a statement of fact to say 
that an editorial reader cannot properly 
“sense” a manuscript that is not plainly 
written. Unless he can get it before his 
eye in such manner as to gather in com- 
plete sentences or paragraphs for considera- 
tion, he really cannot give any just opinion 
upon the intrinsic value of the work. 

I have often wondered how editors of 
the olden days were able at all to select 
their material understandingly, when all 
their manuscripts came in penscript. It 
must have been a slow task and one wearing 
upon the eyes and the nerves. To be sure, 
they did not have the mass of material then 
to consider that all editors now have, or 
the reading would have been nearly impos- 
sible. 

So this is just a word added to what I 
have said before, that careful writing, due 
respect for your own work, careful setting 
out of your ideas in plain and leisurely 
form, is a first necessity. Never, under 
any circumstances, write even your first 
draft with pencil. Write with ink, if you 
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have no typewriter, but write clearly and 
correctly, so that one may read it easily, and 
have sufficient blank space for revision and 
correction. 

The above counsel belongs in the A B C’s 
of advice to beginning writers. 

Many of the suggestions that I give to 
beginning writers in these articles are the 
outgrowth of my own experience in the 
reading of manuscripts for various pub- 
lications that I have edited, and those which 
come to me in my present work. 

These have covered pretty nearly every 
sort of work from the very poor to the very 
good. In some even of the latter, I fre- 
quently find stories which otherwise would 
be acceptable, maimed by the one fault of 
verbosity. Some writers seem intrigued by 
their ability to write fine phrases—com- 
binations of words that in themselves are 
most excellent, but that really have nothing 
to do with the story that they are trying 
to tell. Often I find that the blue pencil 
can be used for paragraphs and sentences, 
and for entire pages, without in any manner 
halting the movement of the tale. Wher- 
ever this can be done, a writer may be very 
sure that such work is a defect rather than 
a he!p, and that it will operate against ac- 
ceptance. 

One reason for studying one’s own manu- 
scripts, which I have advised over and over 
again, is that one may thus discover such 
a fault and do away with it. 

Aside from bits of fine writing, the au- 
thor sometimes steps aside from the main 
stem of his story to go off into collateral 
branches. Such may be the giving of un- 
necessary details regarding the forebears 
of the hero or heroine; or turning back from 
a good start to bring up arrears in the life 
history of the characters, which are not 
essential to the story that is being told. 

Especially do these faults appear in the 
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short story, which should aim to be merely 
a transcript of a cross-section of life, or 
of a mere episode, and not a life story in 
all its details. 

It is that a writer may discover these 
faults and do away with them before offer- 
ing his work to the editorial eye, that I 
counsel the preparation of clear, legible, 
easily read copy for the very first draft, 
and the constant study of the work until 
the final copy has gone off in search of an 
appreciative editor. And the more the work 
is thus studied, the more quickly will the 
appreciative editor be found. 

Now let us talk a little about some things 
to be avoided. Endeavor to draw your 
characters so that they may seem to be real 
people. Avoid exaggerated characteristics. 
Do not seek for the outre, the unreal, the 
fanciful. Some time ago I mentioned that 
many writers seem to have an especial liking 
for characters who could smile “crooked 
smiles.” Personally I never have seen that 
particular sort of smile, but hardly a day 
passes but that I find it in some manu- 
script. 

While the exaggerated is to be avoided, 
it is quite right to seek for the unusual. A 
man whose facial characteristics, whose 
carriage, whose deportment, differ from 
that of the throng, affords legitimate mate- 
rial for character drawing, and this will be 
true characterization rather than a parody. 

I note that many writers in approach- 
ing emotional situations are very apt to 
have their people become prayerful. Ejacu- 
lations such as “O God!” intended as an 
appeal for Divine intervention in the face 
of danger, sorrow or suffering, are too com- 
mon. And these are not natural. 

Some writers go even further and inter- 
polate an entire prayer, that may be any- 
where from two to twenty lines, beseech- 
ing Divine intervention for the recovery 
of a loved one who is ill; for the return of 
a faithless lover, or husband; that some 
unhappy condition of life may be removed, 
etc. Possibly these would be acceptable in 
a story intended solely for a religious jour- 
nal, but even there would be in rather poor 
taste. 


More prevelant than either of the faults 
given above are what may be termed as 
“mushy” love scenes. After the story has 
all been told and the lovers have passed 
through a!l their trials; overcome all the 
obstacles interposed, and gotten over all 
piques and jealousies, and are brought to 
the point where they are ready to settle 
down and “live happy ever after’; some 
writers think it necessary to give a specific 
diagram showing them clasped in each 
other’s arms, their lips meeting in a tender 
and melting kiss, and during pauses in the 
osculatory process, ejaculating “My dar- 
ling,” ““My sweet one,” and vowing never to 
part again. 

If one has not more imagination than to 
depict the final triumph of love over ob- 
stacies than by giving to the reader such a 
scene, it would be better to let love stories 
entirely alone. The really acceptable finish 


to a love tale is one that has a spice of 
humor, of daring, of originality of expres- 
sion. 

Possibly some of my readers will say 
that I always counsel fidelity to life, and yet 


object to the application of such in love 
scenes. 

Well, it is just possible that some very 
young people must express their emotion in 
such manner ; but if they do, it is better not 
to have the performance public, not upon 
the written page and before the eye of the 
reader, but in some dusky, secluded, vine- 
clad arbor, remote from any human ob- 
servance. 





HE ideal servant is the one who antici- 
pates your wants. He is always a little 
ahead of your request. He seems to know 
you even better than you know yourself. 
Such a one never has to seek a job—the 
job seeks him. This is the highest efficiency. 
It is the result of the close study of hu- 
man nature. It borders on clairvoyance. 
It shows a close application to one’s duties, 
with the ambition to do a little more than 
the salary calls for. The market is clogged 
with defectives, while there is a dearth of 
efficients. 





Tips on Greeting Card Verse 


By MARY M. WOOLEY 


I think the best tip I ever received on 
writing greeting card verse was from an 
editor of a Boston company. It was this 
criticism: “Your verses are much too beau- 
tiful to land, come out of the clouds and 
write a human message.” Of course, I was 
piqued, because I had felt rather proud of 
my poetry: Still I was wise enough to 
know that an editor of one of the largest 
greeting card companies in America must 
be right. 


It set me thinking and observing, and I 
did learn early in the game that the public 
who buys greetings in such amazing num- 
bers is not looking for delicate fantasy. 
They are looking for a message that con- 
veys what they want to say but can’t—that’s 
the job of the writer of greeting card verse. 


My advent into the field of greetings was 
rather unique. I had written short stories, 
articles, and some poetry, when I saw in 
one of my literary journals a request from 
a prisoner in San Quentin, California, ask- 
ing for greetings. He was an artist, and 
was painting cards, for which he wanted 
greetings. 

It sort of appealed to me, so I sent him 
some greetings, and told him I did not want 
any pay for them. He wrote me a letter 
expressing his gratitude and praised the 
verses very highly. He was undoubtedly 
a kindly critic, for when I decided to write 
more, I found that editors were not so easily 
satisfied. 

Anyway, I came down to earth, and I’ve 
stayed there, and have made a success of 
verse writing. 

A few things I’ve learned about the art 
of writing greetings, may help those who 
are unable for some reason to sell their 
What I have said earlier will 
bear repeating. There must be a message, 
a mere jingle is not enough. It looks 
simple, that little verse, or prose bit, that 
the purchaser eagerly reads exclaiming— 
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sentiments. 


“here is just what I want”—but, indeed, it 
is no simple matter to create them. 

A rhyme, “Oh, yes,” we hear folks say, 
“I’m sure I could do that myself.” “Try 
it,” is all I’ve got to say—then sell it. 

No, to convey a genuine greeting, that 
makes a relative or friend laugh or cry— 
that’s the test. For the greeting card is 
now the most popular “short cut” method 
of expression. Indeed, it bids fair to elimi- 
nate to a degree, letter writing. 

There’s no occasion now but what we can 
find those clear bits of verse or prose that 
say what the average person desires to. 
And ideas, where do they come from? Well 
one woman writes that she gets her’s from 
reading other greetings; that’s a little pre- 
carious, it seems to me, for without know- 
ing it, one might imitate. 

In my own case, I will confess that my 
verses are the only part of my literary 
endeavor that are really inspirational. My 
stories and articles in their creation leave 
me weary, one must travail for brain chil- 
dren, but a verse simply comes. I don't 
mean that I ever sell all that drift down 
from a kindly muse, for many are sti! 
colored by star dust, and many have to be 
worked over, diligently, pruned of verbose 
branches—plucked of superfluous fleece. 
But the integral thought more direct and 
human, usually gets by. 

I have been especially successful in sel!- 
ing birthday greetings. The reason, I be- 
lieve, is this: I have always endeavored to 
give a humorous twist to the verse. I will 
give this tip right here: don’t emphasize 
years; treat them lightly, for the wise 
editor knows that “from the particular to 
the general, a card would be taboo” that 
dolefully measures out the years. 

Here is a greeting that I sold to the 
A. M. Davis Co. and that was very popu- 
lar: “If women are only as old as they 
look, you need a chaperone.” 
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The success of the greeting lay in this 
fact: women want to look young. 

Yes, there is a psychology in the greeting 
card business, as there is in all other lines 
of endeavor. 

Of course, one must study markets, con- 
stantly, but our splendid literary journals 
leave no excuse for an author to submit 
in a haphazard manner. There are a few 
good markets that buy prose bits; these 
must be unusually clever to get by, and are, 
[ believe, more difficult to write than the 
verse, 

There is only one market that I know 
which buys only sentiments of a general 
nature and that is the Boston line. 

These must have literary merit or no 
reception is assured. 

Occasionally a greeting card editor holds 
the verse until it is mossy, and turns a deaf 
car to inquiry—but these cases are very 
rare, and when an author has had that sort 
of an experience, it is a duty to inform 
other authors, through the experience ex- 
change in our literary journals so they may 
avoid a similar experience. 

The great majority of editors are sp!en- 
did, looking anxiously for a bit of cheer 
that they know will sell in the thousands of 
manuscripts submitted. 

Personally, I believe N. Brewster Morse 
of the Greetrite Co., Fifth Avenue, New 
York, the finest Roman of them all. 

The letters he writes would warm the 
cockles of any one’s heart. He is a real 
friend to authors, a kindly human gentle- 
man. This greeting: 

“Gifts are lovely, so are greetings, 

Take them both, but give me meetings”, 
brought from him a letter in which he said 
“that out of the thousands of verses he re- 
ceived for that year, this verse was one of 
the best.” I thought seriously when I re- 
ceived his letter, trying to search for the 
peculiar merit in the sentiment. I believe 
it was this: The message conveyed the 
thought that I really longed to see the per- 
son, proximity, contact, was what I desired. 
lhat’s what hit the bu‘l’s eye. 

| have watched often the hurried throng 
oi shoppers around a greeting card table, 


hunting for something they wish to send. 
They pick up one, then another; finally 
their faces light up, their eyes brighten, then 
look reminiscent, as like Archimedes of 
old they exclaim: “I have found it,” just 
what they want. 

So it is this public, we must please, usu- 
ally a hurried crowd. 

Remember, the verse must appeal in the 
very first line, or it won’t sell. No one 
has the time or inclination to wade through 
more than a line looking for the pot of gold. 
It must not be at the end of the rainbow, 
but its sparkle and glitter must scintillate 
and hold from the very first. Make that 
test before you send your work away. 

A human message—that takes art, fine 
discriminating art, and do not think that 
there is no technic to verse writing. There 
is a subtle technic, study it well. Like the 
keyboard of a piano, or printed page of the 
short story? no indeed—but more like the 
four strings on a violin where we feel in 
that narrow space the symphony of sound, 
the vibration, the melody of perfect tech- 
nic. So in the little message on the greet- 
ing card, we feel our heart strings vibrate 
with pathos, or humor, as that human bit 
touches home. It is indeed a subtle art. 
And a lucrative one, if followed assiduously. 
One editor told me that he paid $6,000 a 
year for work done to order. 

As to length of verse: I have found the 
four line or quatrain the most in demand. 
Many buy eight and sixteen-line sentiments, 
but not so generally. In preparing verse 
it is always advisable to type each verse on 
a separate sheet of paper. An editor wrote 
me once, when [| had sent several greetings 
on one large sheet, and said: “If this verse 
was not unusually clever, I wouldn’t have 
bothered to cut it out of a page.” 

I took that tip. Yes, the field of greeting 
verse is broadening, but with it, require- 
ments are stiffening. We must put brains 
in our work, and remember that sparkle and 
originality, humor on occasion, will bring 
the nice thin envelope that gives us the 
thrills. 





N! )T how quick, but how good! 



















































The Crime and Detective Story 


By OWEN E. SONNE 


(Second Part) 


It is safe to assume that more liberty has 
been taken in the indiscriminate use of 
underworld vernacular in the crime and 
detective story, than with the similar terms 
applicable to any other class of fiction. 

A very recent example of the rampant 
misuse of underworld vernacular appears 
in the February issue of a popular maga- 
zine. In the first of a series of scientific 
detective stories, the author employes the 
term yegg as meaning a burglar. Similar 
errors are to be found in the work of even 
the best crime and detective fiction writers, 
and the term yegg or yeggman is incorrectly 
used more frequently than any other. 

Regardless of Contrary contentions, the 
strictly proper use of yeggman is as applied 
to safecrackers only. Yegg, the original 
term, is a contraction of the surname of a 
German, John Yeager, a traveling safe- 
cracker of the early days. 

During the past five years I have collected 
a variety of these terms, the definitions of 
which are sincerely volunteered by the class 
of men who employ and accept them as a 
natural and unaffected means of discourse. 
Although some of them have appeared in 
print many times, the majority have been 
inaccessible to the average writer. 

In compiling the following lists, I have 
endeavored to make the definitions as brief 
as possible; in some instances omitting in- 
teresting history connected with their deri- 
vation. For the reason they are confined 
to no particular branch of illegal profession, 
I have labelled the first: 


GENERAL 





Bankrolling—Financing an illegal ven- 


ture. 

Bang—An injection of morphine, heroin 
or cocaine. 

Big-house—Penitentiary. 
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(Continued from May Number) 








Bail-piece—Security for a bond. 
Book-smart—Educated ; well read. 
Blowing his nerve—Failing to perform 

some specified duty at a critical moment. 

Broad—Girl. 

Burnt—Angry. 

Bindle--Small package of narcotics. 

Boiling-up—In a disgusted and vindic- 
tive frame of mind. 

Bull—Policeman or prison guard. 

Bum’s rush—Putting over a fast one. 

Burned up—Angry. 

Bump off—Kill. 

Bumped—Died. 

Beef is on—Discovery of some illegal 
act. 

Block—Watch. 

Briars—Hack saw blades. 

Beef—Complaint. 

Bang to rights—Undeniably guilty. 

Booster—Shoplifter. 

Casing—Sizing up an 
preparatory to robbing it. 

Croak—Die. 

Coke—Cocaine. 

Clean—To take everything. 

C or century note—One hundred dollar 
bill. 

Cook up—To plan 

Cuter—District attorney. 

Cut wp—Apportioning the proceeds of a 
robbery or burglary. 

Crash or crush—To break out of jail or 
other place of confinement. 
Croaker—Physician. 

Cat up—Disagreement or falling out. 

Crossing—Double crossing. 

C—Cocaine. 

Come clean—Make a confession. 

Cuffed—Handcuffed. 

Can—Jail. 

Cheater—Crook. 

Cop a sneak—A sneaking retreat. 








establishment 
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Cop a heel—Taking a sudden unexpected 
advantage. 

Caper—The act of commission. 

Crasher—A petty thief who deliberately 
breaks into jail for the winter. 

Cover—Hide oneself or conceal some- 
thing. 

Darb—Exceptionally good. 

Declared in—Made a confidant and sharer 
of profits. 

Dummy—Bread. 

Dripper—Eye dropper used by drug ad- 
dicts in taking “shots” of narcotics. 

Ducat—Ticket. 

Dead line—A line surrounding the busi- 
ness and residence districts of a city over 
which a known thief may not pass after a 
specified hour of the night without being 
subject to arrest. 

Double door—Slipping out of one door 
to evade an officer who is coming in through 
another in the same room. 

Drum—A cell in a jail or prison. 

Dummy up—Refusal to answer questions 
which might incriminate. 

Dick—Detective. 

Dog it—Backing out; showing a yellow 
streak. 

End—Share of spoils. 

l’'ront—Well dressed. 

Fixer—A politician who can be relied 
upon to squash complaints and obtain dis- 
missal of charges. 

Fly cop—A plain clothes headquarters’ 
police officer. 

F'lashed—Exposed ; exhibited. 

Fall dough—Funds set aside to be used 
for attorney fees and bond for immediate 
release after arrest. 

l'lop—A place to sleep. 

Fanned—Searched. 

Fish—Recent arriva!s at a prison. 

Fake—An object or instrument being 
discussed, the true name of which is best 
not mentioned. 

'risked—Searched, thoroughly examined. 

lence—A stolen property broker. 

Fall—Conviction and commitment to jail 
or prison. 

Go away—Commitment to prison. 

Gat—Gun. 


Gow—Opium or other narcotic. 

Grease—Butter. 

Grifter—Thief. 

Going to bat—Going to trial. 

Gunning—Staring ; scrutinizing. 

Give him the gate—Dismissal or release. 

Grand—One thousand dollars. 

Gaycat—A fastidious thief who steals 
only when absolutely necessary. 

Heel—(noun.) One whose attitude does 
not meet the approval of others of a mob. 
(Verb.) Hasten; travel; sneak. 

Hook—Thief. 

Hot stuff—Stolen property. 

Half smart—Amateurish. 

Hoop—A finger ring. 

H—Heroin. 

Hustle—W orking at one’s chosen method 
of graft. 

Harness bull—Uniformed police officer. 

Hit the street—Released from jail or 
prison. 

Heap—Automobile. 

Hooked—Having contracted a narcotic 
habit; intensely interested. 

Hygalo—Drug addict. 

Hoosier up—Playing the part of inno- 
cence and inexperience. 

Horn in—Butt in on another’s business. 

Heel man—A sneak thief who centers his 
efforts on cash registers, etc. 

Irons—Handcuffs or leg-irons. 

Jam—Trouble. 

Junker—Drug addict. 

Jolt—Prison term. 

Jug—Bank. 

John law—Police officer. 

Junk—Narcotics. 

Jungles—A section of a city, usually on 
the outskirts and near the railroad, chosen 
as a hangout for tramp thieves. 

Kicking out a habit—Ceasing the use of 
narcotics. 

Kite—A letter. 

Kick-back—Return of stolen articles or 
money. 

Line-up—tThe formation in line of crooks 
arrested during the preceding night for re- 
view by masked detectives. 

Layout—Opium smoker’s outfit; any 
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paraphernalia necessary for the successful 
operation of a particular graft. 

Leaper—A cocaine addict. 

Lam—Run. 

Lamster—One who has escaped from a 
jail or prison. 

Laying up—Remaining out of sight 
awaiting the blow over of the discovery of 
a crime. 

Loser—One who has served one or more 
prison terms. 

Lug—Beg. 

Legging it—Running away. 

Lobby gow—A handy man and messenger 
for a mob of thieves. 

Moll—Girl. 

Mugged—Photographed for identification 
record. 

Mouthpiece—Attorney at law. 

Make-—Successful in some effort. 

Made—Identified as having a previous 
criminal record. 

Meet, A—An appointment. 

Mission Stiff—One who begs from or 
burgiarizes churches. 

M—Morphine. 

Mug in—Butt in. 

Needle—Agitate or annoy. 

Op—Private detective agency operative. 

On the lam—On the run. 

Office, The-—-A signal to refrain or pro- 
ceed. 

On the earie—Listening ; eavesdropping. 

On the street—Out of jail or prison. 

Oregon Boot—A heavy iron band fas- 
tened around the leg of a prisoner to pre- 
vent running. 

On the spot—Awaiting the arrival of 
someone, or the occurrence of some event 
according to prearranged plans. 

Play the con—Adulation or concurrence 
with the opinion of another for self gain. 

Put on the street—Discharge from cus- 
tody. 

Put the finger on—To expose or identify 
one as the perpetrator of a crime. 

Punk—Bread. 

Plant—A place of concealment; some- 
thing concealed. 

Put the bee on—Requesting a favor. 

Pogy—Hospital. 
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Pick-up—Arrest on suspicion or general 
principles. 

Pigeon—Stool pigeon ; betrayer of knowl- 
edge pertaining to a crime or conspiracy to 
commit it. 

Queer—Counterfeit money. 

Rocks—Diamonds. 

Ride the beef—Take the blame. 

Root—Work hard on the preparation for, 
or commission of a crime. 

Rapper—Complainant. 

Raps—Complaints. 

Rank—Discovery. 

Ref—Reform school. 

Right town—A city in which one may 
work under police protection. 

Right guy—One who may be trusted. 

Rumble—Discovery of theft. 

Rod—Gun. 

Rat—A betrayer of incriminating knowl- 
edge acquired through trust and confidence 
of fellow thieves. 

Racket—Any form of grifting. 

Route—Source of supply. 

Ringer—One who butts in on another's 
racket. 

Rib—To frame up. 

Rope in—To induce compliance with a 
scheme which works out to the benefit of 
the schemer. 

Sawbuck—A ten-dollar bill. 

Sawbuck, Double—A twenty-dollar bill. 

Shadowed—Followed by a detective. 

Solitary—Punishment by solitary confine- 
ment, usually on bread and water. 

Scratched—Barred from further impli- 
cation in or knowledge of a crime because 
of some indiscreet act or word. 

Stir wise—Wise to the ways of getting 
by in prison. 

Stir simple—Having served so 
time that a mental deterioration commences. 

Sell an idea or plan—Gaining the accep- 
tance or approval of a submitted proposi- 
tion. 

Stem—Street. 

Smarted up—Having gained some know!- 
edge by accident. 

Sell out—Betray the confidence of a fel- 


low grifter. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Read Before You Write 


Part III: How Through a Knowledge of the World’s Literature the 
Writer Can Gain a Broader Knowledge of Human Nature. 


By CHARLES C. REAKIRT, JR. 


At.the conclusion of my last article I said 
that literature, after all, is a study and a 
record of human worth and human frailties, 
of human deeds and human thoughts, and 
that it is in this light that the writer must 
view his work. And now I want to show 
how, through a wide knowledge of books 
and an education in the literature of the 
world, the writer can gain a broader knowl- 
edge of the problems which confront hu- 
manity. 

I had at one time a professor of Latin, 
vho, contrary to the usual impression which 
peopie have concerning professors, took 
ereat delight in translating Latin plays into 
current American slang and in reading 
Latin jokes to his class. This was a most 
novel procedure. Instead of the usual style 
of “Arms and the man I sing,” or “How 
ong, O Cataline, wilt thou abuse our pa- 
tience,” the class suddenly found itself 
brought face to face with the most com- 
mon, everyday expressions. 

erence was translated so that when, in 
\ndria, Davos asks a friend how he feels, 
the friend, instead of replying, “By Her- 
‘ules, I feel myself to be about to be in 

id health,” answers, “Oh, I can’t kick.” 

\nusual? Unpedagogical? No, for t6 

Romans of that time “I can’t kick” ex- 
essed exactly what was meant by the 
itin phrase. And is it any wonder that 
1¢ Latin class awoke from the dull torpor 

ith which Latin classes from time im- 

morial have been surrounded, into a 
ively, interested, eager group? And is it 

wonder that the professor to whom I 
e reference was recently elected the 
lost popular in the university ? 

Uhe Latin jokes which were read in that 

lass impressed me particularly. The ma- 
jority of people have the mistaken idea that 
jokes are modern, that they originate as 


slang originates, and are here today and 
gone tomorrow, to be replaced by a new 
collection suited to the times, the customs, 
and the manners of the period. Such is far 
from being the case. In a book of Latin 
jokes, written several hundred years before 
Christ, I came upon the mother-in-law joke, 
the bad egg joke, the waiter joke, the he- 
and-she joke, and many others which re- . 
quired only that they be modernized in 
order not only to be applicable but to be 
exceedingly funny when translated into 
English. 

After all, does human nature change a 
great deal with the passing of time? I think 
not. I think that the changes in the inherent 
nature of mankind are as slow as evolu- 
tionary changes, and further, that they are 
directly connected with them. For, in all 
the record of human deeds and human 
thoughts, which is history and literature, 
there is nothing which is not applicable to 
the race today. 

I pick up the daily paper. Here I see 
that Dorothy Ellingson shot her mother, 
that a fire is laid to revenge, that two were 
drowned, and that a governor will speak. 
And, turning to my library I may read that 
more than two thousand years ago Oedipus 
slew his father, that Troy was burned be- 
cause its prince abducted the wife of the 
leader of the avengers, that Leander per- 
ished in the waters of the Hellespont while 
the despondent Hero threw herself into the 
sea, and that Cicero astonished the fathers 
of Rome with a speech which reverberated 
to the roof of the Senate Chamber. The 
difference is that the stories in the news- 
paper are petty, while the stories in my 
library are universal in their scope and 
magnitude. 

After all, isn’t the principle the same? 
The front page of the newspaper holds up 
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for our casual inspection a cut and dried 
account of the happenings of the day. It 
does not exp!ain motives; its stories are not 
expressed in beautiful language; they are 
objective, not dramatic or lyric. And yet 
it is to the daily newspaper that many writ- 
ers go in order to seek material for their 
work. 

Perhaps some persons will tell you that, 
since in the daily newspapers we can find 
a record of the thoughts and actions of hu- 
man beings, there should be little use in our 
going to the archives of literature to find 
the same things. The answer to such a line 
of reasoning is almost self-evident. If a 
writer counts solely upon events as recorded 
in the newspapers as the basis upon which 
his stories are to be established, he will pro- 
duce nothing dramatic, nothing which holds 
much interest, much suspense, or which wi'l 
draw the sympathy of his readers, and con- 
sequently nothing which will attract much 
attention from editors and publishers. 

Drama has been defined by one of the 
best authorities on the subject in America, 
as the portrayal of a will, conscious of it- 
self, striving through a series of events 
arising from a cause, and leading to an in- 
evitable conciusion. Now, if the writer, 
whether he be producing a p!ay or a story, 
cannot show the cause, the “why” of the 
story, as well as the series of events, or the 
“how,” he will not make his work a suc- 
cess. Newspaper stories and cheap maga- 
zine fiction today give us the “how” only. 
I have before me a morning paper whieh 
furnishes an excellent example of the point 
I am trying to make. The item, somewhat 
cut, is as follows: 

“A verdict of guilty was returned by a 
jury in the United States District Court late 
tonight in the case of city detectives Smith 
and Jones, charged with conspiracy to vio- 
late the national prohibition act. Smith and 
Jones were found guilty on all four counts 
returned by a recent Federal grand jury. 
The maximum sentence is two years’ im- 
prisonment and $10,000 fine. Verdicts were 
returned after six and a half hours’ deliber- 
ation, the delay having been occasioned by 
a disagreement on the Smith verdict.” 


This is not dramatic; it is objective and 
narrative. When we read the item no note 
of sympathy for Smith and Jones, or no 
particular dislike for them, is awakened in 
us. Consequently if a piece of fiction is 
written in such a style it immediately “falls 
flat.” You will remember the story of the 
woman who went to see a particularly sad 
play, cried throughout the entire perform- 
ance, and when the play was over, passed 
out of the theater drying her eyes and de- 
claring that she had never enjoyed anything 
so much in her life. If a p!ay or a narrative 
is “real” for you, if you become so wrapped 
up in the fortunes of one or more of the 
characters that you feel an emotional reac- 
tion as the story progresses, then you will 
consider the author’s work good. 

The story of the conviction of Smith and 
Jones, dry as it is in the newspaper account, 
could, however, be made dramatic and in- 
teresting. But such a rendering wou'd 
necessitate not only imagination on the part 
of the author. There would also be re- 
quired a very definite knowledge of the 
working of human nature, of cause and 
effect, of motive, of human action in the 
face of certain circumstances. What was it 
that impelled Smith and Jones to conspire 
to violate the law? Imagination can furnish 
us several reasons, among which the most 
prominent would probably be greed, envy, 
jealousy, love, hate, the desire for power, 
and the like. Taking any one of these emo- 
tions as the impelling force back of the con- 
spiracy, we should then have to determine 
not only what aroused the initial emotion, 
but also the circumstances in which Smith 
and Jones were placed and which deter- 
mined the course of events after they had 
felt the emotion and were impelled by it. 

After all, there are surprisingly few 
dramatic situations. One authority has put 
the number at thirty-six. There are, then, 
only about thirty-six channels in which the 
story of Smith and Jones may be developed, 
and so it is with any plot about which we 
may choose to write, no matter at what 
period in all history it may be supposed to 
have occurred. We may place our char- 
acters in different climes and countries, we 
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may surround them with a variety of cir- 
cumstances, but no matter how we may at- 
tempt to weave and turn it about, our story 
must evolve within the limits of thirty-six 
situations. ‘ 

Present-day life is at best rather unevent- 
ful, speaking from a dramatic viewpoint. I 
mean by this that in the course of our indi- 
vidual lives we come in contact with proba- 
bly not more than ten or fifteen of the 
possible thirty-six dramatic situations. Very 
few, if any of us, have ever come upon a 
case of a man’s murdering his father and 
marrying his mother, yet this is the subject 
of what all authorities have conceded to be 
the finest play ever written, Oedipus Rex. 

Here is what I mean when I say that 
through reading, one can gain a broader 
knowledge of human nature and of the 
problems which confront humanity. If we 


seek plots and situations only from the time 
in which we are now living we shall auto- 
matically limit our scope to channels which 
are familiar and therefore, in many in- 
stances, trite. 

But if we have a knowledge of the 
world’s literature, if in seeking to develop 
our story or our poem or our play, we can 
turn to the best literature which has been 
written, if we can draw from the record of 
human deeds and human thoughts through 
all the centuries instead of being confined 
and hemmed in by a limited knowledge of 
what has taken place only in our own time, 
then we shall be able to produce work 
which, because of its breadth and its vision 
and its richness, will be above the average 
and upon which will be placed not only a 
higher price but also a greater valuation by 
its readers. 








The Woman-writer and the Camera 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


For some time I have noted with increas- 
ing interest the somewhat different posi- 
tion occupied by the woman-writer in her 
relation to photography. At first glance, 
it might be assumed that there could not 
be a very great difference. However, there 
does seem to be another problem which the 
woman-writer finds it difficult to solve. On 
the other hand, as though to compensate for 
some limitations, she has certain, virtually 
exclusive, opportunities; and it is of these 
that ‘I wish to make mention. 

In passing, I might point out that by lim- 
itations I refer to the inability of most wom- 
en-writers to meet the physical demands: 
such as occupying hazardous points of van- 
tage, photographing the dead and dying 
atter a wreck, fire or catastrophe, being out 
at all hours of the day or night, in fair 
weather or foul, and visiting places where 
there is likely to be violence. I have not 
mentioned all the “hazards” which the news 
photographer is expected to take as a matter 
of course. However, it will be evident that 


the average, refined educated woman or girl 
would not do very well to combine report- 
ing or feature-writing with photography— 
at least, of the news-variety. To be sure, 
there are, and always will be, the excep- 
tions ; but I venture to say that most women 
and girls who are writing, and who con- 
template using a camera in their work, wil 
be well content to confine themselves to less 
thrilling subject-material. After all, there 
is much left which will tax their very best 
literary and pictorial powers. 

Let us take, for example, the woman 
whose family fortunes have suffered or 
who has lost her husband and is left with 
several children to support. We will further 
assume that she has already made some 
progress with her literary work. By that 
I mean that she is able to spell, punctuate 
and paragraph correctly; and understands 
how to prepare a manuscript for the inspec- 
tion of an editor. Perhaps she has had 
some items published in the local news- 
paper, church calendar or woman’s c‘ub pro- 
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gram. She may have done even better and 
had some material published in news- 
papers and magazines of wide appeal. In 
any event, the question arises as to how the 
use of a camera will help to increase the 
monthly income. 


It is not necessary for me to repeat that 
the first thing to do is to become master of 
whatever camera is to be used. Without 
reasonab!e attention to focusing, composi- 
tion, exposure and technique, it were bet- 
ter to omit further consideration of photog- 
raphy. Poor pictures never added, and 
never will add to the value of any manu- 
script, no matter by whom prepared. There- 
fore, if the manipulation of the camera is 
understood and good pictures are the rule, 
then the’ woman or girl who is writing will 
find photography a great help. 

In thinking over some typical examples 
of successful women-writers who are using 
a camera, my mind goes first to one who 
has made a careful study of nature—birds, 
flowers, frogs, trees, etc. She has a pleas- 
ing style and knows her subject well. By 
means of her camera she visualizes for her 
readers the things she writes about. Often 
the pictures are her text; and again, they 
supplement it. She seems to have an inex- 
haustible supply of pictures and articles 
on nature subjects. Every one that I have 
had the p!easure to examine has been well 
done, and I have published several. I am 
not sure, but I believe that her literary and 
photographic work is the sole means of 
support for herself and her father. She 
has the right combination and knows how 
to use it to her advantage. I might add 
that her material appears in newspapers 
and- magazines of wide circulation in their 
respective fields; however, they are not in 
the so-called “popular” class. 

White I am on the subject of nature, I 
am reminded of another woman who has 
specialized in cobweb-photography and 
spiders. She writes well; and, because of 
her specialty has developed a demand for 
her work in universities, colleges, schools 
and nature-study organizations. So far 
as I know, she has no other income. I have 
examined her work on many occasions and 


I know that she is a good writer and photog- 
rapher. 

Another specialist is a woman who was 
left with very little after the death of her 
husband. She had two beautiful children, 
a happy way with them and a delightful 
manner of writing about them and photo- 
graphing them. She capitalized her assets 
and is now in demand by child-welfare or- 
ganizations and publications devoted to the 
care of children. She is making true moth- 
erhood known far and wide by means of 
her pen and her camera. She not only sup- 
ports herself and children, but is serving 
humanity as well. 

In a large, crowded city there is a young 
woman, a settlement worker, who has ac- 
complished remarkable things with her 
writing and her camera. In fact, today 
her entire time is devoted to giving to the 
public illustrated information of the prob- 
lems which confront those who are striving 
to better conditions in the tenement dis- 
tricts. Her articles are based upon facts 
and their accuracy has made them in de- 
mand by editors, educators and philanthrop- 
ists. She, too, may be considered to be a 
specialist. It may not be amiss to say here 
that literary success often depends on writ- 
ing about things one has actuatly experi- 
enced. 

As I continue to think of typical examples 
of woman-writers who have made good with 
photography, I am reminded of another 
young lady whose health required that she 
be out of doors as much as possible. There 
had been family misfortunes and two deaths 
which virtually left her with nothing ex- 
cept a little Ford runabout. At first, she 
was tempted to sell it, but upon more delib- 
erate consideration she determined to use 
it in a desperate venture. She had been 
successful in a small way with her literary 
work. She delighted in description. The 
travel article was her specialty. In short, 
with paper and pencil, a moderate priced 
camera and her humble Ford runabout she 
began writing illustrated articles on where 
to go, what to see and how far it was to 
interesting places within fifty or one hun- 
dred miles of her home town. If I am 
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reliably informed, this girl has the entrée 
to editors of such magazines as Travel and 
Outing. She was always painstakingly ac- 
curate. The reader could take one of her 
articles and check up every statement made 
and every scene photographed. It goes 
without saying, she no longer uses the Ford 
runabout. 

Speaking of automobiles brings to mind 
a woman who is local reporter, photog- 
rapher and advertising solicitor. In her 
community, things run along smoothly so 
far as the absence of murders, divorces and 
other sensational material is concerned. 
[lowever, she has studied the field so care- 
fully and humanly, that out of what ap- 
pears to be barren soil she extracts enough 
material to give her a comfortable living. 
She has a car and travels about the coun- 
try picking up personal notes of local peo- 
ple, reports of crop conditions, social affairs, 
activities of the fraternal and community 
organizations and, whenever possible, she 
makes a picture to go with her story. Thus 
the fact that Uncle John. Smith and his 
wife Hettie celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
versary is of little more than local inter- 
est; but a picture of the old couple, espe- 
cially one showing them doing an old-fash- 
oned dance together at the “party” might 
even appeal to a metropolitan newspaper. 
\gain, if Farmer Brown has an especially 
tine crop of corn, this woman-writer makes 
a picture of him standing beside the tal‘est 

ll of corn she can find. This picture has 
value locally and is acceptable to agricul- 
tural journals and societies. As she goes 
about the country, she solicits “for sale,” 
“to let” and “farm produce” advertisements 
ior newspapers and magazines. She investi- 
gates each claim made so that when she ac- 
cepts an advertisement the editor knows 
that he need have no hesitancy to publish it. 
This little side issue has netted this woman 
many dollars and she is in demand when 
property is to be bought or sold. Her en- 
dorsement means something. Here again 
I 


ler camera plays an important part. With- 
out it she would be seriously handicapped 
to make her stories and advertisements live 
for the benefit of the reader. 


The examples I have mentioned are those 
of women who, whatever their other diffi- 
culties might be, did have good health to 
aid them. I know of. several splendid 
women and girls who are actually writing 
and making pictures although they are in- 
valids; and some of them have been so 
from childhood. What is more, many of 
these brave women are supporting them- 
selves. How do they do it? 

Well, one has a garden and flowers and 
birds which she photographs- and writes 
about. It is her world, and she has made 
it beautiful not only to herself but to thou- 
sands. Another, who must needs use a 
wheel-chair, photographs flowers in vases, 
which are placed where she can arrange 
them and use her camera by wheeling her- 
self about. She also uses dolls and small 
works of art for models. This woman has 
the local reputation of making very at- 
tractive photographic place-cards for ban- 
quets, social affairs and club meetings. 
Moreover, her Easter and Christmas cards 
are delightfully original and attractive. On 
many of them she writes or has printed 
her own verses. She has created a steady 
demand for her work because of her cour- 
age and the merit of her work. And a 
third, who is even now fighting the white 
plague in herself, is giving every ounce of 
her strength to make clear to the public 
what tuberculosis is, its cure and what those 
who have it can do for themselves. Living 
in their midst, as one of them, this girl with 
her gifted pen and her camera is doing a 
wonderful work in helping others to keep 
up their courage. Moreover, her efforts 
have attracted the attention of state and 
national bodies who are gaining a newer 
and truer viewpoint of the great problem. 
Best of all, this girl is paying for most of 
her treatment with her pen and camera. 
She also writes little stories, makes post- 
cards and thus keeps busy and happy while 
earning much needed money. Her case is 
not hopeless. May she regain her health 
and strength, for we need such as she in 
this world. 

It is to be hoped that the examples men- 
tioned will serve to make clear that a camera 
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is a practical asset to the woman-writer. I 
believe that she will find that photography 
is a source of much excellent material. By 
combining beautiful pictures with a well- 
written article there is a wholesomeness 
which is to be had in no other way. Then, 
too, many a picture or group of pictures 
will suggest the text which may be slow 
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in coming otherwise. The fact is, that 
photography tends to increase literary ac- 
curacy and to encourage better workman- 
ship. Conversely, a beautifully written ar- 
ticle requires adequate illustrations, and 
this demands good photography. After all, 
what better combination could there be to 
insure pleasing material for the editor? 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-two in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


Any distinct metrical advance in the fu- 
ture is likely to be in the handling of triple 
rhythms. The verse writer who wants to 
develop a distinctive form for his work 
cannot do better than to study these three- 
syllabled feet and their combinations with 
duple and quadruple units. 

Theoretically, the handling of them is 
not very complicated. We have only three 
patterns: dactyl is a stressed syllable fol- 
lowed by two without stress ; anapest is two 
unstressed syllables followed by one bear- 
ing a stress; amphibrach is a stressed syl- 
lable between two unstressed syllables. 
Practically the difficulties are great enough 
to bother many writers. Special advantages 
and disadvantages attend the use of these 
feet. 

The great advantage is that they have 
been less used. Half of the truly great 
poetry in the English language has been 
written in iambic pentameter, and by far 
the greater part of it has been written in 
iambic meters. The student is awed by 
too great a weight of tradition; he has too 
many masters to choose from. The result 
is likely to be that he will decide, every- 
thing that can be done with iambic meters 
has been done already. 

Work in triple rhythms is not without 
distinguished precedents, but it is not over- 
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shadowed by such an overpowering weight 
of tradition as to make the beginning versi- 
fier despair of original accomplishment. In- 
deed, what has been done is merely an in- 
dication of what can be done. The student 
who cares to study the work of Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, and Kipling, will 
see new avenues opening out before him 
to fields that have been hardly cultivated. 
He will find that work with triple rhythms 
is attractive because they are capable of 
producing subtler nuances than the simpler 
iambic. 

The disadvantage of these triple feet is 
that they call for a greater degree of crafts- 
manship. That is to say, almost anybody 
can combine syllables to produce simple 
iambs. He has merely to get one accented 
syllable, one unaccented one, and so on in- 
definitely. With trisyllabic feet the word 
orders involved are more artificial. While 
emotion tends to produce rhythmical lan- 
guage, it does not tend naturally to produce 
triple rhythms, so that the writer must ex- 
ercise greater ingenuity, at least while he 
is learning, in order to write in combina- 
tions that involve two unstressed syllables 
to every stressed one. The grammar of 
English is such that he is likely to find his 
lines cluttered up with a superfluity of par- 
ticipies, adverbs, and adjectives. Hood en- 
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countered and fell before the difficulty in 


these lines: 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed. 


Another disadvantage comes from the 
fact that the beat or recurrence of stress 
is more inevitable, so that there is less 
chance for emphasis or for subtle, or hover- 
ing stresses. This weakness, however, is 
capable of being overcome. 

Dactyls, moreover, are foreign to the 
genius of the language. Swinburne declares 
that all dactylic forms are “unnatural and 
abhorrent” to English. The many attempts 
made to introduce into English the classical 
dactylic hexameter have established its im- 
possibility for use in English metrical writ- 
As Coleridge says, 

This is a galloping measure, a hop and a skip, 

and a gallop. 

In the original Latin, it was a grave and 
stately measure. In English, it is a hobble- 


ing. 


dehoy, limping, and sprawling effect. 
Fortunately, however, dactyls are so diffi- 
cult to write except in short lines that they 


tend constantly to become anapests. Those 
who recall the study in an earlier article of 
what I called tumbling verse may remem- 
ber the facility with which trochees become 
iambs. Dactyls turn to anapests even more 
easily so that constant effort is required 
both of poet and of reader to prevent the 
change from taking place willy nilly. Once 
the facility of anapests for verse was estab- 
lished, the cause of triple rhythms was 
largely advanced. 

Originally, the impression was common 
that even anapests were only to be used in 
verses to have a musical accompaniment. 
Shakespeare occasionally used them in 
songs for such lines as, 

With a hey, and a ho, and hey nonino. 
They occupied no prominent place in Eng- 
lish verse until Prior wrote graceful ana- 
pests two hundred years ago. Throughout 
the eighteenth century they continued in use 
chiefly for society verse; and it was not un- 
til the nineteenth century that the writers 
whose names are given above showed what 
a power and a wealth of material lay in 
triple rhythms. 
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Meanwhile, certain characteristics of this 
type of verse had been definitely established. 
The three types of triple feet can be readily 
substituted one for another. They can be 
readily mixed with feet of two, or even one 
syllable. One or even two extra syllables 
at the beginning of the line may not change 
the swing of the meter. The lines, even 
when as short as tetrameter, are a!most 
invariably marked by the caesura or inter- 
nal pause, often preceded by a short foot. 
But perhaps we would better illustrate some 
of these peculiarities and the effects pro- 
duced, 

Kentish Sir|Byng||stood for his|King, 

Bidding the|crop-headed|parliament|swing : 

And pressing a|troop||unable to|stoop 

And see the rogues/flourish and|honest folk| 

droop, 

Marched them allong,|fifty score|strong, 

Great-hearted|gentlemen,|singing this|song. 

—Browning. 

These lines are so short that one can hardly 
go wrong on the scansion. Yet other read- 
ings are possible. A duple rhythm might 
be read into the first line, though with diffi- 
culty. The caesura is unmistakable. In 
line two, however, it is absent. The stiff, 
thumping effect rather common in lines of 
the sort is caused by the strong ending. 
To end dactylic lines with a dactyl is diffi- 
cult because it demands feminine rhymes, 
and almost inevitably triple ones, as I shall 
show in a moment. The third of these 
lines not only has an extra syllable at the 
beginning, but has another following the 
caesura. These two extra syllables do not 
at all increase the difficulty of ordinary 
reading, but merely of scansion. The line 
might, therefore, be scanned as amphibrach: 
And pressing|a troop||unable|to stoop. 
Of course, the internal rhymes help to mark 
the pauses and to demand the strong end- 
ing. With the feminine ending demanded 
by perfect dactyls, the line ends are too 
weak unless supported by accompanying 
music: 


Butterful, butterfly, 

Beautiful butterfly, 

Over the daisies and buttercups flying, 

Pause but a moment 

And then you may flutter high 

Seeking a rest where the white clouds 
are lying. 
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These lines may be wrongly arranged, since 
I have not seen them since my third-grade 
days, but the principle is obvious. Some- 
times the writer attempts to take the edge 
off the thump caused by a strong line end- 
ing by an extra syllable at the beginning of 
the next line. Longfellow attempted it at 
times in Evangeline: 

This is the forest primeval, ||the murmuring 

pines and the hemlocks. 
Here, although only one line is quoted, the 
principle is illustrated. The thumping end 
before the caesura is at least partly softened 
by the extra syllable after it. 

Poe uses this device exceedingly well in 
his anapestic lines For Annie. Each line 
takes up the rhythm where the last line 
left it: 

Of a water that flows 
With a lullaby sound 
From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground— 
From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 
Metrically, two of his lines should end in 
the middle of a word. For a serious poem, 
this device is obviously impossible, so that 
he was forced to find a way around the 
difficulty. His device produces the added 
advantage that the lines are equally divided 
between strong and weak endings. 

Another tendency of triple rhythms is to 
make use of something corresponding to 
the rest in music. The following lines are 
undoubtedly triple in their rhythm tendency, 
yet only one has more than one foot of three 
syllables : 

King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 

King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 

Give a rouse; here’s in hell’s despite now, 

King Charles! 
—Browning. 
The ear makes no bones about accepting 
King Charles as the equivalent of a triple 
foot, while the pause at the end of each 
line takes the place of a third syllable in 
the last foot of the line. Were they set to 
music, we should expect to sing these verses 
in 3-4 time. 

The lines we have so far discussed are 
very short. In longer lines, the rhythm 
tends to become monotonous. Several de- 
vices are used to overcome this evil. The 





caesura may be varied in position. It may 
come after a strong or a weak syllable, or it 
may be omitted altogether. The preponder- 
ance of the feminine caesura in Scott’s 
Lochinvar helps the movement of the poem. 
On the other hand, the fact that there is 
no great variety in its position makes the 
rhythm monotonous: 
So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 
Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers 
and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his and on his 
sword,— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word,— 
“Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Loch- 
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invar? 
The same galloping effect is procured in 
Browning’s How They Brought the Good 
News. It is worth noticing that both are in 
amphibrach phrasing. Nobody, however, 
would think of a galloping movement in 
connection with The Old Oaken Bucket, al- 
though it is also in amphibrach. Part of 
the reason may lie in the fact that every 
line in the two galloping poems has a thump- 
ing or strong end. Only every second line 
in the familiar song has a strong close, while 
the caesuras are frequently masculine and 
in the middle of a foot. 

(To be continued in the July issue) 





EDITORIAL CRITICISM 


Don’t ask an editor for a personal criti- 
cism of your work. He is an editor and 
not a teacher. Most editors are very busy 
and haven’t time to discuss with you the 
merits or weaknesses of your manuscript. 
Some of them are more kindly and courteous 
than others and will voluntarily add a few 
words of encouragement or criticism. 
Should they be words of criticism, accept 
them graciously. 

Never resent criticism. By having our 
fau:ts emphasized we more quickly improve 
in our work. A word of criticism from a 
authoritative source is to be valued a thou- 
sand times more than an expression of 
praise from some lenient friend, who is too 
often inclined to express our work as “very 
clever” merely as a conventional form of 
courtesy. 
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A casual and impartial sur- 
vey of the usual popular 
magazine articles and of a 
majority of the newest 
hooks now available, reveals a deplorable 
lack of discrimination between good, com- 
mon, bad, and indifferent literature on the 
part of both writer and publisher. Go into 
any bookshop and scan at random the titles 
of some of these books and magazine arti- 
cles of a popular nature. The remotest ac- 
quaintance with the accepted classics, or 
some of the truly excellent works of a few 
contemporaries, will enable even the most 
mediocre student to concede this cheaper 
literature as a mass of rubbish. 

Certain publishers of this type of ma- 
terial claim that they cannot judge manu- 
scripts from the standpoint of literary merit 
alone, but must rather accede to the de- 
mands of their readers. They have, there- 
fore, established their own limited standards 
for the type of material required to meet 
the inclinations of their limited clientele, 
thus accounting for loss of perspective and 
capacity for a truer appreciation of a liter- 
ary technique of a higher order. 

On the other hand, it may be possible to 
invoke an appreciation and create a subse- 
quent demand for better material on the 
part of the reader, by actually presenting 
the better types of composition together 
with those the reader might desire. It is 
further possible that an eclectic selection 
might appeal to the reader, who, having 
made this comparison, might then approve 
the better type on his own accord. We 
nust not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that this is an age of traditional incono- 
claam—in the vernacular, a “jazz age,” 
while the reading tendency seems to be par- 
ticularly along the channels of salacious, or 
quasi-salacious selections. The best author- 
ities seem to agree that this type has already 
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lost its appeal. The possibilities are, that if 
this type of literature (?) had not first been 
presented, the demand would not have been 
created—and now, that it does exist, like 
Frankenstein’s monster, it bids fair to 
crowd out the better class of publications. 


It is the policy of this JourNAL to coun- 
teract this destructive tendency as far as 
might be in our power of constructive critic- 
ism and suggestions to writers, whether 
dilettante or successful. We can, however, 
only point the way to the writer and aid 
him in his work. We cannot always make 
him participate in any concerted efforts for 
better productive initiative. 

Certain foreign writers of short stories in 
particular, have gained prestige of a sort 
among American readers through a salaci- 
ous appeal, and their work having become 
recognized, was instrumental in converting 
American writers to this type of literary 
production. Despite this fact, American 
authors are assuming leadership in con- 
temporary fiction, and are generally gain- 
ing an ascendency over the British author 
because they have not permitted themselves 
to be influenced by the classical literature 
of the past and have consequently developed 
a definite and characteristic originality. 

A further study of so many of the typical 
short stories as we now find them, by 
present day writers, reveals to a certain ex- 
tent a neglect to modify the mordancy of 
sordid realisms with at least a gleam of 
light humor. This is precisely the character 
of so many of the novels that have endured. 

With the English story writers in general, 
the method of the accepted classics is 
adroitly followed, while with the American 
contemporaries this method is discarded in 
favor of a newer expression of creative 
literary ability. We would heartily recom 
mend any of our readers to refer to a recent 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Dance of Life 


The increase in the number of discrimi- 
nating readers is fast becoming an incon- 
trovertible fact. As an irrefutable argu- 
ment, we offer the delightful spectacle of 
Havelock Ellis’ “The Dance of Life” pass- 
ing through thirteen impressions in a period 
of a year and a half. Of course, no re- 
spectable intelligence can forego the joy of 
beholding the scholarly research, the stimu- 
lating reflection, the artistic excellence, and 
the literary jewelry with which the volume 
is bedecked. Mr. Ellis discusses the whole 
of human existence and views it as an art, 
the art of arts’ He elaborates upon the art 
of dancing, thinking, writing, religion and 
morals. To the litterateur, the chapter on 
the art of writing will prove of absorbing 
interest and pervasive pleasure. Certainly, 
once one partakes of the fruits of the EI- 
lisian fields one cannot pause until the three 
volumes of Impressions and Comments are 
completely digested. For limpid style and 
purity of diction few finer models can be 
found than the writings of the English 
philosophic poet and scientific artist. Beg, 
borrow or buy a copy of “The Dance of 
Life” immediately, remember the eighth 
Commandment. 


“The Dance of Life.” By Havelock Ellis. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 





The Tattooed Countess 


The author of the most sophisticated pro- 
ducts of the past five years, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, proceeds to outdo himself. Undoubt- 
edly “Peter Whiffle” and “The Blind Bow- 
Boy” trod the path of the finest traditions of 
European literary pertness, “The Tattooed 
Countess,” however, does more than that: 
it is Gopher Prairie delicately damned by de 
Maupassant. If you can visualize a Paris- 
ian boulevardier psychoanalyzing Maple 
City, Iowa, you have the introduction to 
Countess Nattatorrini’s (nee Ella Poore) 
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escapade in the city of her birth. Of course, 
the Countess had wrought havoc with the 
Decalogue in Europe, and she returns to 
bring the blush to modest Iowan cheeks. If 
you would know existence in an American 
provincial town in the year 1897, you must 
read “The Tattooed Countess.” If you ad- 
mire charm and cunning, smartness and 
amused cynicism, painful veracity and 
trenchant analysis, here is your book. 


“The Tattooed Countess.” By Carl Van 
Vechten. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 





The Vest Pocket Bookkeeper and 
Shortcuts in Figures 

A simple and concise method of practical 
bookkeeping. It contains instructions for 
the correct keeping of books and accounts, 
and numerous explanations and forms used 
in a commercial business. It shows an entire 
set of books based upon actual transactions. 
It tells how to take off a trial balance sheet, 
and finally close and balance accounts. 

“The Vest Pocket Bookkeeper and Short- 


cuts in Figures.” By F. M. Payne. New 
York: T. J. Carey & Company. 


English Synonyms and Antonyms 


After being for eighteen years before the 
public, this work has now been carefully re- 
vised by the original author, with the addi- 
tion of more than fifty new dissertations 
and upward of 660 new synonyms, bringing 
the total number of synonyms treated up to 
more than 8,000, with an increase of 154 
pages in the size of the volume. 

Increasing study of the subject produces 
only increasing wonder at the richness, ful- 
ness, and variety of English synonyms gath- 
ered from all ages and all lands, which the 
vigorous practical genius of the language 
has, by fine distinction, so delicately dif- 
ferentiated as to make possible the accurate 
delimitation of almost all shades of human 
thought. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ou, THOSE brave manuscripts that go out to the unfeeling 
editors! What toil, what high hopes they carry with them! 
And when they come back, how unflinchingly the blow is 
taken. No matter if all your house of dreams comes tumbling 
down, to work again! Try, try, try! Oh, the pity of trying 
so faithfully, of groping in the dark, blindfolded, when you 
are so near to what you seek—success! 

Manuscripts succeed or fail in interesting editors chiefly 
because of one all-important element—the professional touch. 
If your story has it, it will be read and heavily considered. 
If it is lacking, a polite rejection slip. Many writers have 
fine ideas, their plots are lively, dialogues interesting, descrip- 
tions vivid. But they do not sell. The professional touch is 
absent. It is the most necessary quality in story writing. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship can teach you the 
thing you lack. It can show you how to put your stories 
across. In text-book, in lecture, in criticism, it can show you 
in a short space of time the essentials of narrative technique. 
And how to use them. 

Your work will be directed and criticised by able editors; 
men and women who have put the feel of professional story- 
structure into hundreds of students and started them on their 
careers. Coming and ambitious writers will find in the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship the help which will speed 
their success. It has helped many writers. It has made 
writers of people who never thought that they could get into 
print at all. 

















PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-T, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


, ~ - _ Please send me, without expense or obligation, full 
This coupon will bring information about your home-study course in short 


. ° story writing. 
you complete information. 
Name. 








Address 
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—that’s what many writers have said, and 
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writer of today. Every essential feature in building the short fascinating wo 
story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors want, and in this book. 
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HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
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Tn the Heart of the Ozarks 


That is where I now am, devoting my entire time 
to writing and helping others to write. Tell me 
your writing problems in detail and let me help 
you solve them. Write for full particulars and I 
will tell you of my carefully worked-out plans 
for assisting you. 

I offer: A new marketing plan that will delight 
you. A monthly FREE SERVICE contest de- 
signed to introduce my work and aid aspiring 
writers. Letter-perfect TYPING; competent 
REVISION; frank, detailed CRITICISM, con- 
scientious MARKETING of all literary material 
at reasonable rates. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 

GREGG SHORTHAND TAUGHT. Save time 
and space in taking notes, etc. I guarantee to 
give you a practical working knowledge of short 
hand in easy, interesting lessons. 

Writers, I am here to help you. Let’s get 
together, work hard and attain success! 


W. E. POINDEXTER 
Everton, Mo. 
(Formerly of Kansas City, Mo.) 































































































How to Write Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


Many books have 
been written on the 
subject of short story 
writing, but it is 
doubtful if any author 
has been as _ success- 
ful as Miss Bridgart 
in condensing as much 
practical, “how - to” 
advice between the 
covers of a book. 


Miss Bridgart has 
made a specialty of 
the short story mar- 
ket. She knows what 
the magazine editors 
want. She can save 


! xz Bridgant you the time, labor 
and expense of send- 
} ing the kind of stories 











editors do not want. 








Let This Book Direct Your Career 
The author discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious short story writer of today. The construc- 
tion of the plot is fully explained; how to choose a 
theme; the importance of developing a pleasing 
theme; common business sense in meeting the mar- 
ket; adaption of style to material; the element of 
suspense; using acquaintance as material ; criticism ; 
helps from other writers. In all, there are 18 
important chapters. 
Handsome and durable gray cloth cover. Regu- 
lar price, $1, postpaid, or sent absolutely free 
with a year’s subscription for WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. If already a subscriber, just attach $1 
to coupon below. 


WRITER’S DIGEST  "*iyEreiity St 
WRITER'S ‘DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 

Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription for WRITER'S DIGEST ‘and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 30) 


No writer’s library, no office, no home is 


complete without a practical book of syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
“English Synonyms and Antonyms.” By 


James .C. Fernald, L. H. D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


How and Why to Own a Home 


Some people consider the word “home’ 
to imply merely a place to sleep. Others 
look upon it as an anchor in life, the one 
spot in the whole wide world that is a re- 
fuge from the toils of a busy day. To the 
latter class this little booklet will prove in- 
teresting. 

“How and Why to Own a Home.” By, 


Francis M. Botelho, Ph.D. Wayne, Pa.: 
American Writers’ Bureau. 


’ 


The Vest Pocket “Cushing” 


An A B C Guide to Parliamentary Law, 
based on the highest authorities and adapted 
to general use. It is the accepted code for 
the conduct of all meetings where the will of 
the majority is to be ascertained and made 
effective. A presiding officer should at all 
times be cool and deliberate, and, above all, 
so certain of the law that he can insist upon 
its enforcement. This little book is intended 
to give him that ready and convenient aid 
that he may require. A supplementary sec- 
tion includes some model speeches and 
toasts for many occasions. 


“The Vest Pocket Cushing.” By Edward 
J. Dunn. New York: T. J. Carey & Company. 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 29) 


editorial in the Literary Digest Interna- 
tional Book Review, by Dr. Clifford Smith, 
in his criticism of writers and their tenden- 
cies. We have dwelt upon the works of 
novelists in this writing, because so many 
present-day novelists started their literary 
careers with only the impetus that a maga- 
zine like the Writer’s DiGesTt sort can 
afford. 
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What Editors Have Taught Me 


The author of this article has, within the past fifteen years, written and 
published three books, ten magazine serials, and almost a 
thousand short stories, articles and editorials. 


By MONTANYE PERRY 


Fifteen years ago I wrote and sold one 
short story to Holland’s Magazine. 
Promptly, I decided to make writing my 
profession. I bought a typewriter, a desk, 
a lot of paper and a waste basket, and be- 
gan my career. Spectacular success had 
not been mine, but from the first I made 
a fair and steadily increasing income, and 
my name has become well enough known 
so that a good many letters come to me 
from would-be writers, asking advice. Yes- 
terday one of these writers begged, “Please 
give me some definite hints. All that I get 
on this subject is so vague. You were a 
beginner once. Who taught you? What 
did they teach you? Can’t you pass it 
along ?” 

[ can try to pass it along. 

Who taught me? My editors. Looking 
back, I can see perfectly definite things 
which certain of them taught me. Many 
of these things seem to me now such sim- 
ple things, that any one should know. But 
[ didn’t know them then. They did help 
me. And perhaps there are a lot of others 
as unenlightened as I was. So I will tell 
the world about them, provided any editor 
thinks they are helpful enough to print. 

Soon after I bought the aforementioned 
typewriter I answered an ad in the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle which resulted in my doing 
a lot of short stories for Mr. Eugene V. 
Brewster, editor of the Motion Picture 
Magazine. The outstanding thing he 
taught me was to make a systematic study 
of words which fitted certain themes. In 
reading, in conversation, at the theater, with 
dictionary and synonym books, to make a 
note of words that belonged to definite 
themes or localities. To this day I do it. 
So if I begin a Christmas story I hunt mad- 
ly through a disorderly, crammed chiffon- 


ier (if this were not a strictly true story 
I would say “I turn to my files”) and find 
a sheet of paper full of Christmas words. 

Like this: Stars—lustrous, gleaming, 
brilliant, shining, radiant, and so on. Cold— 
crisp, tingling, bitter, penetrating, and so 
on. Western words, southern words, Eng- 
lish terms, business expressions, typical 
words of various trades, moonlight words, 
evening words, seashore words, children’s 
words, and so on. To run over such a list 
just before I begin the story, to keep it be- 
side me as I write, helps me. And that is 
what the lady asked, what helped me. 

The next editor I encountered was Miss 
Sarah Field Splint, editor of the Woman’s 
Magazine and afterward of Today's House- 
wife. She taught me so many things, but 
perhaps the best of them all was the trick 
of deliberately inserting in a story what 
she called “pictures.” That is, to throw in 
here and there a tiny, vivid bit of descrip- 
tion, made up of the most carefully chosen 
and colorful words. Mind, they must be 
tiny, and perfect enough to give the reader 
a pleasant sense of beauty and atmosphere 
without his realizing just what does it. 
That must be a good trick, so many editors 
have commended me for it. 

Then there was Miss Alice Manning, 
editor of McCall’s. She taught me to bring 
my charming heroine immediately into the 
story. No leading up to her by graceful 
and logical steps. Bring her in, in all her 
beauty, on the first type-written page and 
preferably in the first paragraph. If Miss 
Manning were writing a play the star would 
speak the first lines! Again, that must be 
a good trick, for it has brought me much 
editorial approval. 

Mr. Lu Senarens, editor of the Movie 
Weekly, who probably has himself written 
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as many thousands of words of adventure 
stories: as any living man, set me a long way 
ahead both in speed and consistency by in- 
sisting that a short story should be finished 
at one sitting. “Rewrite, revise, repolish to 
your heart’s content, afterward, but first 
bang the story through to the end,” he coun- 
selled. “When you do half a story today and 
half tomorrow I can pick the exact spot 
where you stop and take it up again,” he 
declared, and proved his statement by doing 
it on a half dozen of my stories. No, I do 
not always finish at one sitting, but when I 
do, I know that the story is smoother, 
speedier and more consistent. 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney of the De- 
lineator taught me to elaborate my plots, 
and a hard struggle that was, for me. I 
took her synopsis for a serial story in which 
a young girl bought one of Florida’s under- 
water farms, and finally married a young 
man who had helped her through her farm- 
ing difficulties. When Mrs. Meloney was 
through with that plot the young man’s 
father was a fiery old-time Southerner who 
bitterly opposed the Northern girl ; the girl’s 
brother had been killed in the world war in 
a way which led the girl to blame the young 
man; and a motion picture company had 
rented the girl’s farm for “location” and 
the male star had driven the young man al- 
most mad with jealousy. “Now,” said Mrs. 
Meloney calmly, “you have something for 
your readers to get excited about. A plot 
isn’t just one single, straight thread.” 

When Mrs. Honore Willsie was editor of 
the Delineator she impressed on me the fact 
that one must have some big love scenes, 
in which love is really made, not just sug- 
gested with a light sentence or two. “Your 
idea of a big love scene,” she said, “is that 
the heroine sits in a candle-lit room looking 
beautiful and the handsome hero comes in. 
She springs up and says, ‘Oh, it’s you!’ 
And then you begin a new chapter.” 

Mr. John Brennan of True Stories taught 
me a method which I believe has enabled 
me to sell every two-part story I have writ- 
ten, and there have been a good many of 
them. That is, to start the second part in 
such fashion that without any synopsis the 
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reader catches the drift of the story. A 
bit of conversation between two characters 
can usually be made to do this. 

Miss Gertrude Lane of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, quite unconsciously on 
her part I think, planted firmly in my mind 
the fact that one writes a good story when 
one has a good story to write. .That is, that 
even for the lightest bit of fiction, the short- 
est article, one must have a definite some- 
thing to say and a reason for wishing to 
say It. 

Mr. Arthur T. Vance of Pictorial Review 
has helped me immensely by refusing to 
help me at all. Many a good assignment for 
a feature article has he trusted me with. He 
it was who started me writing the half 
serious, half humorous type of essay which 
has proven my best line. And all the help 
one gets from him is “Go to it now. You 
are writing this story.” No directions as 
to length, even. “Stop when you get it all 
said!” he snapped at me once when I asked 
how many words. No giving you a “slant” 
for the story—that’s up to you. Yet some- 
how you leave his desk feeling that you can 
write a good story and you do. This seems 
intangible, but it isn’t. His way of helping 
you is to bid you be yourself and not a 
copy of anyone. 

There! I have “passed it along” as best 
I could. Will it help anyone? 





’ THE PENCIL 

By Cuauncey R. Piety. 
My body is wood, 
My heart is lead; 
[I toil as I should, 
You treat me as dead! 


Most books that live 
I write, I think; 
But credit you give 
To pen and ink! 


Some day I’ll cease 
To do as you like; 
I’ll break the peace 
And go on a strike! 





NECESSITY drives one into the proper 
channel of action. 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The sixteenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 


by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Man That Never Was,” “The Untenanted Heart,’ “Other People’s 
Lives,” etc. 


XVI. USE AND ABUSE OF PLOT 


There would seem to be many meanings 
and many uses for the Plot in writing the 
Novel. «If anything, I find it more often 
abused than it is properly used. 

Most novels of the day are either not 
plotted at all, or are painfully over-plotted. 
It is considered very smart and ultra to 
write novels without any plot whatever, 
whereas, it is also a sure sign of literary 
ignorance as well. The non-plotters belong 
to the same school as the non-rhymers and 
non-rhythmers in poetry and the futuristic 
non-compositioners in painting, and the 
syncopated or non-rhythmers in music. 
Talented (sometimes) dabsters all. It is 
like making a fabric and leaving out either 
the warp or the woof. They belong to the 
“nature” school. But they are really na- 
ture fakers. They don’t know the anatomy 
of the creatures they so blithely attempt to 
describe or reconstruct. The result of their 
efforts are no less ridiculous than those 
of the literary taxidermists who often con- 
struct creatures—literary animals and birds 

that though they have a semblance of 
life, were never seen on land or sea. 

Wouldn’t you think that the same public 
that likes their food seasoned, their clothes 
well-cut, who plan and pleasure their lives 
so carefully, would demand the same con- 
sistency of their Art? But, no. They re- 
ceive these formless, spineless maunderings 

'emnly. They only have the cowardliness 

' their ignorance and are afraid to say 
that they don’t understand, instead of the 
courage of their intelligence that tells them 
hat the stuff must be largely “bunk.” 

Many a young literary genius has been 


crushed during the past few years by this 
vogue for elevating the iconoclastic igno- 
ramuses. Genius is seldom agressive; pe- 
dantry always is. They tell you: “But we 
are not seeking symmetry, in fact, quite 
the opposite. We strive only for one thing 
—naturalness!” Which means, on the face 
of it, that they will not arrive at Art. For 
Art is artificial ; the opposite of naturalness. 
Yet, strangely, true art is always natural. 
And what is more true is the fact that the 
true art work is more natural than the 
man ever permits himself to become. The 
function of the artist is to reveal man’s 
true nature, which civilization and its hypoc- 
risies are ever restraining him from reveal- 
ing. The so-called “nature” school endeav- 
ors to reproduce the outside man, whereas 
the men we see and are outside, superfi- 
cially, externally, are lies! Conventions, 
courtesy and cunning restrain us from be- 
ing our real selves. The artist—and only 
the artist—has the skill, the intuition and 
the power to reveal men’s selves to them- 
selves, their natural selves. Art is the sim- 
ple, natural Truth. The outer man is only 
the covering Nature has provided for man 
to conceal his own nature. 

It is not unlikely that a man would re- 
semble a jellyfish if he had no bones—a 
shape'ess mass. The bones of man are 
his structural plot. They give him the true 
and recognizable form of his species, they 
articulate him, they differentiate him from 
the crawling creatures. 

But the plot must be no more discernible 
than should be the bones of a flesh creature. 
Thus plot construction requires great skill. 
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It must consist entirely of a pre-narration 
operation. It is an invisible plan, and like 
all structures devised for pleasure, the’ plan 
should not be obvious. 

The bone and flesh of a story are not 
created in the same operation. Yet I do 
not insist that the bone of the plot is not 
often ingrafted, straightened or changed 
while the layer of flesh of narrative is being 
put on. The last book in my novel, “The 
Man That Never Was,” was not according 
to plot or plan, nor was it contrary to it. 
It seemed to grow out of the narrative. 

In “Other People’s Lives,” for instance, 
my idea was to simulate the natural course 
of events as they would transpire in a sub- 
urban development. My problem lay in 
presenting the broad canvass of an entire 
suburb peopled with all the instinctive types 
necessary for giving all sides of the life 
they lived. I was determined to show-up 
some of the fallacies of most of the sub- 
urban communities. Which was all very 
well, except the telling in fiction form. 
How was I going to articulate it? The 
story of a suburban development from the 
time of breaking ground in an uninhabited 
forest and swamp until it became a real 
estate bonanza might be interesting as a 
Special Article, but scarcely as a human 
story. So, I had to plot and plot and plot. 
For here was a theme and I was bound that 
I did not want my novel called a thesis. 
My aim was to write a story, a very human 
story. In the first place, my suburban de- 
velopment had to be relegated so as to 
become nothing more than a background. I 
had to translate my theme into human emo- 
tions and ambitions and my suburban de- 
velopent and its life had to be transmuted 
into human beings. It seems easy now 
to say this, but it was the devil’s own job 
to accomplish it and sublimate the plot in 
so doing. 

It sounds rather bald to the uninitiated 
to hear that a novel of emotion has been 
planned largely from the head instead of 
having been erupted from the emotions in 
its entirety. For that reason it is best not 
to tell the unliterary world anything about 
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it and so disillusion them. But when I hear 
writers—many times successful and pro- 
fessional writers—show surprise and dismay 
on learning that you resort to plots and 
plotting—why, that makes me a little tired. 
I have had bona fide authors tell me that 
they just sat down and wrote every story— 
it just came to them like a vision! 

The truth of the matter is, that all writers 
plot their stories but some of them don’t 
know it. By that I mean, that some au- 
thors have wonderfully perspicuous minds 
that pierce through to the end of things 
with miraculous intuition. In the back of 
their minds the process has gone on, or 
is going on, to a solution of the problem 
almost instantly on its presentation. In- 
stantly a problem is suggested, it is solved. 

On the other hand, many writers think 
they can write literary compositions off 
hand. The definition of “composition” is 
something like this: “combining parts of 
a work of art to form an harmonious 
whole.” There was never a better defini- 
tion for, “plot” than those words. “Har- 
monious whole!” Therein you have a two- 
word definition of any work of art that 
applies mostly aptly to the novel, every 
part of which should harmonize with every 
other part, although it be subconsciously. 
Yet, what else but harmonious could all the 
parts of any whole be in relation to each 
other and to the sum of those parts, the 
said whole. In fact, there cannot be a 
whole at all until all its parts are assem- 
bled! That is the difficulty, the flaw, with 
sO many compositions—literary and other- 
wise—they are incomplete or unfinished ; or, 
perhaps, the composition contains many in- 
gredients that are quite foreign to its in- 
evitable whole. 

The rule of the plot and the rule of the 
composition are one: See to it that that 
which you have begun is brought to a 
gratifying but logical conclusion. Such an 
ending must be because of such a begin- 
ning. A thorough understanding of this 
principle of inevitability in artistic com- 
position will teach writers to become more 
careful of how they start things. 





















Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


III 


(Continued from May Issue) 





This is the third of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 
nerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. His exposition is clear, 
impressive, and true. He believes that good American dollars should be received in 
exchange for a writer's brains, and tells how to get them. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A SUITABLE 
SUBJECT 


Elsewhere I have made the statement 
that in writing articles for the trade maga- 
zines literary quality is not a matter with 
which you need to seriously concern your- 
self; that in this field of endeavor, more so 
than in any of the others, the story is the 
thing that counts with the editor. If this 
be true, then the choosing of a suitable sub- 
ject to write about is obviously a matter 
that is equally as important as the writing 
of your story, or even more so. 

Please, however, do not form the impres- 
sion from that that the idea is the only thing 
that counts, as a great many young writers 
seem to think if one is to judge from the 
quality of some of the articles that the 
average editor receives. For a carelessly 
written, poorly constructed story has no 
chance whatever of finding a market in the 
trade journal field, regardless of how good 
the idea may be around which you have 
written your story. Therefore, when I say 
that literary quality is not a matter for 
serious consideration, the standard I have 
in mind is that as represented by the high- 
est class literary periodicals. 

Good, readable English, set down in a 
simple, straightforward manner, without 
unnecessary padding for the sake of space, 
is all that the trade-journal editor will ask 
for if you have written your story around 
a worthwhile subject. And I might add 
here while we are on this topic that not the 
least of these is brevity. Some writers have 


the ability to get 2,000 words out of a 
1,000 word story, but until you have had a 
great deal of experience in the writing of 
trade journal articles I would certainly not 
advise you to attempt it. For unless you 
understand just how to build up your story 
in such a manner as to make every word 
count, you are almost certain to fall into 
the error of padding, in which event your 
story will be sure to come back. Always 
endeavor to get just as many words out of 
your subject as you possibly can, but take 
care that you don’t pad it or you will only 
be wasting postage when you send it out. 


Fields Covered by Merchandising 
Group 


As one of your first and most important 
considerations is the choosing of a suitable 
subject to write about, we will take up our 
initial discussion of it by analyzing the dif- 
ferent fields of retail selling that are cov- 
ered by the magazines of the Merchandising 
Group. 

There are about fifty different lines of 
business covered by the magazines of this 
group. Several of these, however, are more 
or less of an allied nature, while there are 
some that are of no importance to the 
writer, and they will not, therefore, be in- 
cluded in this discussion, Combining, then, 
certain of these allied fields, and eliminat- 
ing the unimportant ones, the various lines 
of the retail business that are covered by 
the magazines of the Merchandising Group 
may be outlined as follows: 
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Advertising— 
Automotive—Including automobiles and 
equipment, motorcycles and bicycles, tires, 
tractors and farm implements, and trucks. 

Bakery— 

Banking— 

Building Materials— 

Clothing (Men)— 

Coal— 

Drugs—Including the retail confectionery 
business and soda fountains. 

Dry goods—Including hosiery, millinery, 
and women’s wear except shoes. 

Furniture—Including carpets and rugs, 
and musical merchandise. 

General mercantile—Covering all lines of 
the retail business but not confined to any 
single field of selling. 

Grocery—lIncluding the retail meat busi- 
ness. 

Hardware—Including dinnerware mer- 
chandise, electrical goods, house furnish- 
ings, paints and varnishes, radio merchan- 
dise, sporting goods, toys, and any of the 
leading lines handled in the average retail 
hardware store. 

Jewelry— 

Plumbing— 

Seeds—Including florists and the nursery 
trade. 

Shoes— 

Stationery—Including retail ‘book deal- 
ers, newsdealers, and retail dealers handling 
office furniture and office supplies of any 
kind. 

Tobacco— 

As will be noted, there are nineteen sepa- 
rate fields of retail selling included in this 
classification. While neither banking or 
plumbing are retail lines of business in the 
strictest sense, they are included in this list 
rather than in the Industrial or Professional 
Group because they both offer a market for 
Merchandising stories. 








Analysis of Editorial Contents of 
Merchandising Magazines 


As I have already pointed out in Part I 
of this series, the editorial contents of the 
various magazines included in the Mer- 
chandising Group are almost entirely de- 
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voted to some phase of retail merchandis- 
ing, with the exception of the pages given 
over to news of trade activities. But as 
merchandising is a word covering all 
branches of commerce, when we come to 
analyze it we find that it takes in a great 
variety of subjects. And when we set down 
here a list of those subjects, we will find 
that we are at the same time analyzing the 
editorial contents of the magazines included 
in this group, though there are really quite 
a few of these topics that are only seldom 
covered. This, however, as will be later 
shown, is not because the editors do not 
care for such material, but because com- 
paratively few articles on these topics are 
received. 

In a general way we can divide practic- 
ally all of the subjects covered into about 
fifteen separate classifications, but as each 
of these in turn may concern a half dozen 
different topics it is necessary to classify 
them still again. Considering, therefore, 
the group of merchandising magazines as 
a whole, and the following list of subjects 
may be given as representing the type of 
material that is published: 

Advertising— 

Newspaper Advertising. 

Direct Mail Advertising. 

Window Display Advertising. 

Billboard Advertising. 

Other Forms of Advertising. 

Plans and Ideas— 

Stories of this type are in the nature of 

schemes or effective ideas merchants 

have successfully used, and are always 

brief, running from 100 to about 500 

words. They concern practically all 

phases of retail merchandising. For 
instance, an unusual scheme a mer- 
chant used to collect money from de- 
linquent accounts ; an idea that reduced 
the overhead costs; a short-cut in the 
office; an effective plan for winning 
back the trade of customers who have 
quit buying, etc., etc. 

Credits and Collections— 
Collection letter writing. 
Methods of successful collection man- 


agers. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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THE DAY’S WORK ye 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








DEAR FoLks: 


| am sixty and have lived most of my life 
in the dear old west. While I have been 
doing newspaper correspondence and fea- 
ture writing, off and on, all my life—have 
sold one or two pieces: of fiction—, I have 
never made it my regular occupation, ex- 
cept for short periods, until about a year 
and a half ago, at which time I decided to 
devote all my time to writing. 

Have made some progress, but it’s a hard 
game, all of which I knew beforehand, be- 
cause I have many old time friends who 
are successful writers, among them good 
old George Allan England, a prince of a 
fellow. 

I get along pretty well with the news and 
Sunday editors of a number of the big 
dailies, but so far have failed to “get by” 
with the magazine boys. However, I have 
no complaint to make, they know what they 
want and if I can’t supply it, why, that’s 
not their fault. 

Sold a 1000-word sketch to Opportunity 
and another of about same number of words 
to Joe Chapple’s National about six months 
ago, and that’s about the extent of my 
magazine work to date. Am doing fairly 
well, however, as a free lance newspaper 
correspondent and feature writer—monthly 
checks now averaging from $140 to $200 
a month. 

[ want to mention a fine letter I received 
the other day from the editor of Popular 
Mechanics. I sent him a little human inter- 
est story, with pictures, which was returned 
with a letter informing me that they never 
used personality sketches, but—here is what 
made me sit up and rub my eyes and won- 
der if I was really awake—the editor sug- 
gested that I send my article to the Amer- 
can, I’ve received some very nice letters 
from editors at various times but this is my 


first experience with one that suggested a 
market. 

It’s a great game at that—has more tear- 
ful disappointments and more happy sur- 
prises than anything I know, I love it. [ll 
never forget the first check I got from a 
newspaper ; | was about 15. I wrote a 200- 
word anecdote about P. T. Barnum—one I 
had heard dad tell—and sent it to the old 
Detroit Free Press. In about two weeks 
came a check for 75 cents. I’ve had quite 
a few thrills during my rather eventful life 
but never one to equal the one I got when 
I opened that letter and took out 75 cents. 
That. I had actually written something a 
newspaper was willing to pay real money 
for! So puffed up was I with importance 
that I fear the family found me hard to get 
along with for many days thereafter. Since 
that day I have made and lost several small 
fortunes but no amount of money I ever 
received ever gave me the thrill and the 
satisfaction as did that 75 cents. 

In conclusion I want to remark that the 
writer who tries to get along without the 
DiGEst or some of the other writer’s maga- 
zines is certainly making his job as hard as 
possible for himself. 

E. N. RICHARDSON. 
Tonopah, Nevada. 





JosepH Dean is planning on publishing 
a book to be entitled “Fifty Poems by Amer- 
ican Poets,” and is looking for forty-nine 
persons willing to co-operate. Address: 
Mr. Dean at 1715 Holland av., Bronx, New 
York City, for full particulars. 





Dear Forum EpiTor: 

I just want to say that the WriTer’s 
Dicest is certainly one of my “bright 
spots.” I have only sold two greeting 
verses and one poem, but I love to scribble 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Possibilities of Unknowns 
Known 





Becoming 





By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


Thousands of amateur song-writers have 
time and again tried in vain to storm the 
portals of Tin Pan Alley with their songs, 
and thousands have received rejection slips 
for their efforts. There are two ways left 
to them to dispose of their songs. One of 
them is to cast these songs aside, and the 
other way is to publish them themselves. 


I would suggest choosing the first way. 
If all your songs you submitted to the big 
publishers were rejected then there surely 
must be something wrong with them. Cast 
them aside and work on some other songs 
and keep on plugging until you finally land 
one on Broadway. 

It can be done! Look at the song-writers 
who had faith in their writing efforts, and 
kept working until they finally reached the 
heights of well earned success with a hit. 

Everyone has to have his start. Every 
known writer was an unknown once. Let 
that be an inspiration to all of you. I 
know of no better example of pluck, per- 
severance and determination than Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, who had faith in her writings 
and faced about all the troubles and hard- 
ships in the Calendar of Misfortune, until 
the silver lining of Success b!azoned her 
name with her masterpiece, “A Perfect 
Day.” This song alone will live forever, 
and up to now over three million copies 
have been sold, not counting the tremendous 
royalties derived from the rolls and records. 
Now she is her own publisher. 

Look at the hardships that Irving Berlin 
encountered before he wrote “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.” He was a struggling 
pianist in a low-down dive in the tenement 
district. Before writing his first big hit, 
the few songs he did place with publishers 
he sold for only a few dollars. Now look 
at him! He has his own publishing house. 


There are many examples of song-writ- 
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ers who were unknown once, but finally 
checked up on their writing faults and hit 
the trail of successful hits and blossomed 
out as a “Somebody in Songdom.” Take 
for instance such illustrious names as Harry 
Von Tilzer, Chas. K. Harris, Ted Snyder, 
Fred Fisher, W. C. Handy, E. T. Paul, and 
others too numerous to mention—they be- 
gan as unknowns and now own their own 
publishing houses. 

Maybe you have failed to land a song 
with the big publishers, and you still have 
faith in it. You think your only chance lies 
in publishing and marketing the song your- 
self. Before you start to enter this game 
“Look before you leap.” It is as sure fire 
as Blue-sky oil stock paying enormous divi- 
dends. You have to establish your name as 
a successful song-writer before you can 
even get the interest of the music industry 
and music buyers. 

Don’t do like the thousands of amateur 
song-writers who started into this Will-o- 
the-wisp game by plunging a neat little bank 
roll on some inferior material they imagined 
was in the hit class until “everything going 
out and nothing coming in” results claimed 
them a failure. You have to be established 
as a successful writer of hits before you 
can ever think of such a move. 

Before even thinking of sending a song 
to a publisher for consideration be sure that 
your manuscript is lyrically and musically 
correct. Have your work done by a pro- 
fessional arranger. If you are unable to 
write down the melody of your song, then 
hum, whistle or play it over to some pianist 
who at least can take down the melody for 
you. After that let the arranger do the 
rest. 

When you are writing the music yourself 
always be careful in choosing the right kind 
of key in which your song will be issued. If 
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possible, never write a song in more tian 
two sharps or flats. The more sharps or 
flats you add the more difficult it will be to 
play, which will handicap the acceptance or 
popularity of your number if issued. Also, 
be careful of your range in writing the 
melody. The average range of a popular 
song is not more than one note over an 
octave. I am not saying that all these points, 
if strictly adhered to, will sell your song to 
a publisher. A publisher may be interested 
in your title and a part of your melody. He 
may issue you a contract and have one of 
his staff rewrite the lyrics and build up the 
part of the melody he does not like. I know 
this from the experience I had. I was the 
original publisher of an “Indiana Lullaby” 
composed by two local amateurs who were 
friends of mine. I wanted to help them out 
and accépted and published this number. 
The chorus of this song was beautiful, or- 
iginal, and different. I published it and had 
some success with it. Mr. Max Kortlander 
became interested in the number and I re- 
leased it to him on a royalty basis. He had 
the lyric writer of “Smiles” change the title, 
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Song Writers fer you 


“Song sharks’? may have been abroad the land 
for many years—but please don’t think that we are a 
member of their clan. The greatest thing in life is 
service—and we really can serve you if given the 
opportunity. 

GUARANTEE If at the end of two months you 

are not thoroughly satisfied with 
our service, the nominal sum expended for a year’s 
membership to our splendid, co-operative song writers’ 
club will be refunded to you. 


Write TODAY for full particulars. 


FIFTY-FIFTY CLUB OF AMERICA 
P,. O. Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 





















Harrigan and Hart’s famous character songs 

(words and music), “The Mulligan Guards” and 
“Muldoon the Solid Man,” including the famous 
“Mulligan Guards” picture (phdto-engraving). 
Price, 25 cents postpaid, 


FRANK HARDING 


Music Printer and Publisher 


228 E. 22nd St. New York City 



















MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise —— (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by process. No order too small to receive at- 


tention. Estimate yi adly Furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, 0, 


prepaid. Established 1876 


anannatt ZIMMERMAN onic’ © 



























It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CHE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 
end me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
e Popular Song.” 








“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 





A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country.is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; "postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, ippeweian and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 


guaranteed. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 


SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 


If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 


Song Poems Revised—Melody to Same Free 


If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do for 
best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision, typing, melody, and 
putting into first-class shape to send to publishers. Send poem and 
$1.00 now; for I guarantee first-class work or refund cash in full. 
My piano arrangements are known from coast to coast. ‘‘Booklet 
on song-writing’ free, on request, with first cash order. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher. 
Dept. ‘“‘W. D.,’’ Thomaston, Maine. 


publishers, Send for price on full piano part. Werk 




















SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 
Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 
written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 
service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 
first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 











SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 
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AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! 
This may be your only chance to 
PUT ’EM OVER 


Send 10c and stamp for copy of one of my song 
successes and plan. 


FRED J. GALLO 
Music Publisher So. Euclid, Ohio 
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—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
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Desk T, 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 













lyrics and the song was then released to the 
Forster Music Co. under the title of “Loui- 
siana Blossom.” 

After you are fully satisfied that your 
song is correct from a lyrical and musical 
standpoint, then be sure it possesses an 
original title that you feel will be strong 
enough to get the interest of the average 
customer if it is accepted by the publisher. 
The title may interest you, but see if it will 
strike the fancy of your friends and critics. 
Try and originate a title that will have 
universal appeal and not one which will in- 
terest a locality. If you are not quite satis- 
fied with your finished “brain-child,” put 
it aside for a few days, and the punch that 
is lacking may come to you like a thief in 
the night, and before you realize it you 
might be the proud possessor of a “hit.” 





















































Some hits are written in a few hours and 
some have taken the composer months be- 
fore he was really satisfied to send it to a 
publisher. Whatever you do be sure your 
song is in tip-top shape before submitting 
it to a publisher. 

Another fault common to the average 
amateur writer is being a lyrical or musical 
pick-pocket. Never copy the style or any 
part of hits past and present. The publish- 
ers always crave songs that are original. Al- 
ways be original and eventually your efforts 
will be rewarded. 





WRITERS — AUTHORS 


Accurate typing of MSS. in proper form 75c per M 
words, one carbon copy. Minor errors in grammar 
and spelling corrected without charge. Poems, 
lyrics, 3c per line. All work proof-read. 


GILBERT H. ADAMS 
East 804 36th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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, WRITERS: Manuscripts, Photoplays ui 


and Poems typed accurately and neatly 4} 
at reasonable rates. Write for terms. i) 


JENNIE McCALL ; 
R. FE; D;.9, Knoxville, Tenn. i) 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 
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(james Knapp Reeve, Franklin, Ohio, 
founder and former editor of The Editor) 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, 
and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and 


vision, 


Advice Regarding Markets. 


advised upon by myself personally, with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets sent on request, giving methods and charges. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under my personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
—..— in—., * 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 





my appreciation of 

your advice and criti- 

cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


A. C., Salem, Mass. tion. 
on request. 











Sell | a 


“And one glorious day he opened an story 
envelope and Heaven was in it. It was 
an acceptance.” 

For twenty years, Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. Jack 
London wrote that Mr. Reeve had “shown 
him the way.” 
former editor of The Editor. 
earlier days he was world travel writer 
for many periodicals; editor of a news- 


sibly, an answer to paper and various magazines. He knows and landed it. 

the peogle whe tar what editors want. thought you would like 

ask me: “Didya getjer Mr. Reeve will personally read, ana- gE. oP ag pe 
: 4 

money back?” With lyze, give a full letter of constructive your splendid criti- 


criticism, and suggest markets for your 
particular manuscript. Or, he will re 
vise, correct and put your work into the 
best possible shape to merit considera- 
Rates and particulars will be sent 


Editing, Re- 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 

that you 








criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 


He is the founder and 
In his 


cism that I finally sold 
the story. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Johnstown, Pa. 














TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Gives 
definite knowledge of how to develop any basic idea 
into the best story that can be built around it. 
(Dowst.) Price $1.75. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. —A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—tTells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


Manuscripts.” 


for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 





5 ALEX.BLDGC. JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher Frranxuiy, o. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


of 


ublications, the needs of 
itors and announcements 


suspended or discontinued 
in communications from e 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Paris Nights, a new magazine, with publication 
offices in the Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
made its appearance in March. It will be a brisk, 
enlivening magazine of Paris night life, contain- 
ing snappy short stories with Parisian back- 
grounds, and personal experience articles of the 
Latin quarter—on studio life—on Parisian theat- 
rical successes—brief verse—prose filler and jokes 
of a similar nature. Manuscripts are solicited 
and will be paid for at one-half cent per word 
and upwards on acceptance. 





Associated Good Samaritans, Salina, Kansas. 
“We are in the market for short stories and one 
good serial touching upon the ‘helping hand’— 
poverty -—calamity—fire—flood — epidemic—earth- 
quake—famine, etc. The manuscripts must set 
forth the ‘helping hand’ attractively—mercy, kind- 
ness, charity—these articles for The Good Sama- 
ritan and Humanity’s Call. We can use statis- 
tical records also, and will pay a liberal premium 
for suitable articles.” 

Passing Show, 93 Longacre, London, England. 
Editor, W. A. Williamson. Weekly. “We use 
humorous skits, 650 to 850 words in length. Short 
stories, humorous or dramatic, 1,500 words in 
length. Manuscripts are paid for on publication; 
reported on within fourteen days of receipt.” 





Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. “We 
want short Western detective, adventure, railroad 
and sport stories, principally of 5,000-word length, 
or thereabouts. Stories intended for Triple-X 
Magazine should be told clearly and concisely, 
with human-like characters involved in thrilling 
scenes. Action should be swift, and plot should 
progress rapidly to an intensely interesting cli- 





max. Stop when the story ends. A suggestion 
to prospective contributors: ‘Don’t send old 
stuff !’” 

Hollywood Publishers, Inc., Taft Bldg., Holly- 


“We are in the market for novels, 
mystery stories 


wood, Calif. 
to be published in book form, 
preferred.” 





he Affiliated Press Service “is anxious to se- 
cure correspondents in the large cities. These 
correspondents do not need to be able to do fine 
writing, but they must be able to secure facts and 
occasionally do some interviewing as well as a 
limited amount of research work as occasion may 
require. They will be furnished with credentials 
if they show themselves capable. Some assign- 
ments will be made and certain work outlined. 
Accepted material will be paid for immediately 
at fair rates and according to value. The mate- 
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rial that is bought will be used in special articles 
and newspaper features and will relate largely 
to social, industrial and educational matters. 
Writers will please give their qualifications, en- 
closing a stamped and addressed envelope thus 
we can let them know soon whether we can use 


them. Address, Affiliated Press Service, Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C., Uthai Vincent Wilcox, 
Editor.” 





The Delmarvian Peoples’ Magazine, P. O. Box 
12, Dover Del. Editor, Lavinia C. K. Roscoe. 
“This is a new venture, devoted to the interests 
and for the people of Delaware and Peninsula, 
Maryland and Virginia—hence its name. We are 
in need of good, clean fiction and verse—no free 
verse. Also short, interesting items for our 
Household Hints, Modern Farm and Garden, and 
our Puzzle-Box. If any of your readers have 
‘Little Known’ stories of local history of the 
three above-mentioned states, or their neighbors, 
we would appreciate their contribution. At pres- 
ent we are unable to pay for fiction or verse; 
but we feel that our magazine offers a good future 
to new writers. We hope soon to be able to pay 
for all accepted material. In the meantime, we 
will gladly offer every possible help and encour- 
agement to the young and aspiring writer. We 
pay one dollar each for all accepted Household 
Hint items and puzzles. But in accordance with 
our ‘work together’ policy, these are accepted 
only from our subscribers.” 





The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, 
Arthur H. Jenkins. Monthly. “We work three 
months ahead of date of paper all the time, and 
endeavor to treat all topics in season. An article 
with good pictures is about ten times more likely 
to be accepted than one which lacks them; but 
don’t send small, indistinct, faded photographs. 
They must be big and clear to reproduce well. 
Our present special need is for humor, 300 to 
800 words long. We pay on acceptance at the rate 
of one-half cent to five cents, with an average 
of one cent per word. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days.” 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, formerly at 4500) 
Fifth Ave., New York City, and owned by L. P. 
Hollander and J. Van Norden, is no longer active. 
Both partners have gone into other business. 








Nautilus Magazine, Holyoke, Mass. Editors, 
Elizabeth Towne and William Towne. Monthly; 


20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use only New 
Thought material. To get a fair idea of our 
needs one should send for a sample copy of our 
magazine. We report on manuscripts within a 
month ; have no fixed rate but pay on accept- 


ance.’ (Continued on page 48) 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 41) 


which I do most of my spare time, but spare 
time is limited as I live on a Kansas farm; 
and what I want to say is how I enjoy the 
“Day’s Work Department.” I like so much 
to read those funny little experiences that 
come to most all fo'ks, especially to those 
who write poetry or try to, like me. I some- 
times wonder if Kansas has a “Writing 
Club” of any kind. I have never heard of 
one, but I wonder. 
JANE RALEIGH. 

Windom, Kans. 





Dear Epitor: 

Thanks to my continued reading of your 
magazine, I have received my first check. 
It is small, only $1.00, but it’s worth a thou- 
sand times that much in encouragement. I 
believe I would have given up long ago ever 
trying to send out anything if I hadn’t been 
a continual reader of THE WRITER’s DIGEST 
for some time. I felt so elated over this 
first real money for something I have writ- 
ten (have had a little printed before, but 
this is the first “pay” I have had) that I 
dashed off the following few lines of 
poetry: 

AT LAST! 
I just came from the post office, 
And, oh, boy! what a thrill— 
I’m just as happy as I'd be 
If I had a thousand-dollar bill. 
It was only a large, fat envelope, 
But I almost broke my neck 
Rushing home to tell the folks, 
For—tt contained a dollar check! 
May M. Cook. 
P. O. Box 649, Twin Falls, Idaho. 











| Mystery, Adventure, and Detective Stories 


I sell my work and can make yours salable. My detailed critic- 
isms and suggestions are given just as if you were at my elbow. Let’s 
get together and sell that story to one of the popular magazines! 
Rates: $2.50 for 4,000 words or under, 50c each additional 1,000. 
We can work better together if you will tell me something of your- 
self, and state which markets your story has visited, if a 


PAUL S. POWERS, Author and Critic 
Little River, Kansas 











In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Here’s the 
typewriter Mil 


you should own sania 


HE latest model Cor- 

ona, with the standard 
keyboard used in offices 
everywhere. It’s ideal for 
a writer because it is port- 
able, simple and sturdy, 
yet as complete as a heavy 
office machine. 


Well-known writers 
use Corona 


Successful authors have 
learned that handwritten 
manuscripts stand a poor 
chance of being accepted. 
That is why such a great 
majority of the well-known 
writers of today own their 
own Coronas. 

Provide yourself with a 
Corona now! A brand new 
one of the latest model 
costs only $60 and you 
can buy on easy terms. 











Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
No. 134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature, 


and the address of the nearest Corona store. 
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National Literary Syndicate offers 
market for stories, poems, articles, 
plots, etc. Thousands of publica- 
tions on our list. 


We sell on commission. If you 
have anything to submit, write for 
free particulars today. 


SYNDICATE, DEPT.B 


222 North Western Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 















PLAYS °29u"577= 


We want to read it. Write us at once. We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-A Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 











Do You Remember 
“How I Win Contests” in the April Digest? We 
have secured the services of the writer, Mr. Reynolds, 
as editor of THE PRIZE WINNER, a monthly 
bulletin of contest news. Year, $2.00. Six months, 
$1.00. Single copy, 25c. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 
724 East Bell Ave., Altoona, Penna. 








WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 
Rejected Manuscripts Made Saleable 


Assistance in plot construction; Inspirational 
Criticism; Editing; Market Suggestions. 
Write for details and authors’ recommendations. 


ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia —w Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Cematete 
Satisfaction | 
| ® guaranteed on all | 
| manuscripts. Typed | 
| to meet editorial requirements. | 
|} Prompt service. 50 cents per 1,000 | 
| 





words; poems 2 cents a line. One | 
carbon copy. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU | 
i} P. O. Box 296 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


The Midland, lowa City, Iowa. Editors, John 
F. Frederick and John Luther Mott. Semi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are glad 
to consider serious pieces of literary art about 
significant human experiences, competently writ- 
ten and sympathetically presented. We especially 
publish fiction and poetry dealing with the Middle 
West. No payment is made for manuscripts, 
which are reported on within one week.” 





The Laughing Horse, Santa Fe, N. Mex. Edi- 
tor, Willard Johnson. Quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use articles, poems, sketches 
and sometimes stories concerning the Southwest 
or Mexico, preferably brief. Wood or linoleum 
block illustrations only. Do not pay for contri- 
butions.” 





Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York City. 
Editor, R. C. Forbes. Semi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We are always in the market for 
interesting articles on new developments in the 
business world, written in simple language. Also 
inspirational articles and poems. At present we 
need success stories of business men only. We 
have no fixed rate, but pay on publication.” 





Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
912 Broadway, New York City. Editor, C. W. 
Dikman. Send manuscripts to G. K. Hanchett, 
Managing Editor. “What we want is good suc- 
cess stories of retailers in either grocery or hard- 
ware lines; stores that have novel sale or dis- 
play methods; practical hints dealers can use, 
photos when possible. In our humor sections we 
use jokes for which we pay $1.00 each for those 
purchased from the outsider. We pay from one 
to two cents a word, reporting on manuscripts 
within one day to two weeks.” 





W. L. Gordon Syndicate, 501 Pickering Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. “We solicit correspondence with 
those interested in syndicating their work to the 
daily press. Material may be suitable for any 
department of the daily press—editorial, woman's 
page, humorous, radio, automobile, sporting page, 
fiction, etc. Don’t send manuscripts until you 
write for full details.” 





Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City. Editor, Thomas B. Wells. Monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use good fiction, and 
photographs in connection with the articles. Poems 
are also used. Payment is made on acceptance. 

Opportunity Magazine, 750 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Editor, James R. Quirk. 
Monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles of four hundred words with photos of 
successful men who have achieved success, par- 
ticularly showing how they grasped and developed 
opportunity. We pay, on acceptance, from 1c 
a word up, reporting within two weeks.” 

American Economist, 33 E. 10h St., New York 
City. Weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
poetry which has a direct bearing on Protective 
Tariff. Photographs are used sometimes. We 
pay on publication.” 
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Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 
E. B. Lowther, Managing. Editor. Weekly; 25c 
a copy; $10.00 a year. “Our present special needs 
are for skits, fillers, 100 to 1,000 words. We use 
poems of all kinds. Generally material is paid 
for on publication, but short fiction stories (1,200 
to 1,500 words) are paid on acceptance. We re- 
port on manuscripts within one week or sooner.” 


Nature and Life, Guthrie, Ind. 5c a copy; 60c 
a year. “Wish to say that each month we use a 
few poems in Nature and Life Magazine. We 
do not pay very high prices for them, but give 
all writers’ work a careful examination. New 
writers are invited to send material of this sort.” 





Sunset Point Zephyr, Clearwater, Florida. Byron 
Paine, Editor. “Beginning with the May issue, 
this publication will appear as a monthly. We 
will require special articles, usually not over 1,000 
words, written in a bright, snappy style. The ex- 
posure of unfair and discriminatory legislation, 
or of a public official misusing his power, if au- 
thoritative and of general interest, will be accept- 
able; also, articles in a humorous vein, on any 
question of public interest, or good-naturedly 
‘roasting’ certain conditions or people of public 
interest. Above all, neither subject matter nor 
style can be stilted, overworked or commonplace. 
One cent per word up, payable on acceptance. 
Good photos accompanying them will be paid for 
at usual rates. Must be received not later than 
10th of each month.” 


The Charles Renard Co. 21 E. 40th St. New 
York. Charles Donald Fox, Managing Editor. 
“We are in the market for a manuscript of ap- 
proximately 65,000 words dealing with the adven- 
tures of a dog. By dog we mean what is popu- 
larly known as the police dog. We might con- 
sider four or five short stories on this subject, 
if their approximate length was 65,000 words.” 





True Confessions Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Roscoe Fawcett, Managing Editor. “We are in 
the market for first person stories based upon 
the love affairs and romances of working girls. 
The romantic element should be handled vigor- 
ously, but in a manner that will not offend. 
Stories may run from 2,000 up to 6,000 words in 
length, but those around 4,500 words are pre- 
ferred at present. Payment of two to four cents 
a word is made immediately upon acceptance.” 


ee 

Gilbert I. Stodola, Room 43, 104 West 43rd 
St. New York City. “I am in the market for 
information and photographs that can be used as 
the basis of articles for trade, class, and technical 
periodicals, and may find available material which 
authors have been unable to dispose of advan- 
tageously elsewhere. A self-addressed, stamped 
envelope should accompany each manuscript.” 





Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., 
Ss now preparing fiction dealing with radio for 
its Summer and Fall issues. These articles must 
deal wholly with radio ‘and not be more than 2,000 
words long if: fiction, and not more than 1,200 
words if related to accounts of broadcasting sta- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Big bargains, easy ayments on late 
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654 W. Randolph St, 












THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS: 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 











WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typewritten in correct 
form on bond paper, 50 cents each 
1000 words. One carbon copy. 

WILLARD CHASE 


Route 7, Meadville, Pa. 














THE GREETING CARD , WRITER'S 
“BLUE BOOK 

“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 
pletely revised. 

$2.00 postpaid. 2¢ stamp brings interesting circular. 

ROBERT N. & B. J. STANNARD 

Eltingville, S. I. New York City 














AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and | 
prices on request. 


Vv. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 




















i 2 
It’s The Frosting That Sells The Cake ! 


The Secretaries 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
50c per 1000 words 


Work returned special delivery 
whenever requested 


P. O. Box 247, Hartford, Conn. 
a = 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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I WILL TYPE 
Free of Charge 


Any short article you 
send me. This is merely 
“a getting acquainted” 
offer, and this initial work 
SC. / ¢ will not cost you a cent.— 





Josie. 


Address 
JOSIE VALENTA 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 














J 1205 Tacoma Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
I WANT TO 


AUTHORS SERVE YOU 


Let me type your manuscript neatly and accu- 
rately. I'll correct all minor errors in grammar 
and spelling without extra charge. I'll furnish 4 
good, legible carbon copy free. My rates and first 
page sample will interest you. Write for them today. 


Hazel B. Donaldson, pep ei *fstive Hillsboro, lowa 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 














More Money 
for 
BUSY FOLKS 


We have an opportunity for you to make some 
extra money. If you expect to attend summer 
school, teachers’ institute or teachers’ meetings of 
any kind you will be surprised to find how many 
opportunities will present themselves for you to 
take subscriptions for The Progressive Teacher. 
You don’t need previous experience—and profits 
begin at once. But if you’ll SEND THE COU- 
PON we will tell you all about it. 





THE PHOGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
Morristown, Tennessee 

Gentlemen: I am interested in representin 
Progressive Teacher the coming season. Sen 
without obligation to me your proposition. If I 
accept your agency I desire to work the followin 
territory. (Name of Summer School or County. 





IF THERE ISN’T A JOB READY 
FOR YOU—MAKE ONE! 


By Zopa E. ANDERSON 


Sounds emphatic! It is meant to. | 
wrote aimlessly for several years, necessity 
never making the task arduous; but it was 
not until after a very serious illness (I 
almost went out without leaving a ripple 
upon the surface of life’s activities) that 
I decided I had been wasting valuable time 
—actually wasting life itself. 

As soon as my health permitted, I took 
the position of society editor on the Oil City 
Derrick staff. I wanted to gain the experi- 
ence and broadening which I considered es- 
sential to the requirements of the success- 
ful writer. To know the people—the pub- 
lic, just a little bit better each day, was 
my working motto. 

I kept my eyes open and my ears tuned to 
receive the lightest impression of life. Any 
friction in civic government, all community 
work or advancement, and even the lighter 
symphonies which comprised the social life 
of our city received my close attention. I 
found many things both interesting and 
amusing, and I was having an excellent 
time. 

I followed this work for a while—re- 
porting new features, even proof reading. 
I found I had no small talent for writing 
editorials—I had the requirements to make 
them both meaty and snappy. I still find 
a place for these in our daily papers, and 
as it seems to take little effort to sponsor 
any cause, I continue to enjoy this kind of 
work. I seem to grasp the public view- 
point at once. 

Finding I had received the limit of prac- 
tical experience which I was apt to obtain 
in the position on a daily press, and be- 
lieving that I was becoming careless by the 
hasty composing, I decided to push on into 
a greater field of work. 

Still seeking further experience in pub- 
lic work I took the position of publicity 
agent to a noted tenor, organizing a com- 
munity choir which had a very successful 
season. Having been successful at this I 
entered the advertising field—doing special 
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advertising for campaign work. My last 
along this line was a recent Y. W. C. A. 
drive, which was finished with one of the 
quickest campaigns in the history of the 
organization. My advertising being lauded 
as directly responsible for the success. 

I have kept in view the fact that writing 
is my life work and every spare moment 
is spent in creating and study. I think my 
work has covered a greater variety than 
most writers; I have found great success 
in writing after-dinner and _ luncheon 
speeches for public personages. While the 
return is small, I do these quickly, and 
have met with public approbation and praise 
which is food to the creator. Often the 
work is confidential, and it is no end of fun 
sitting at the table and listening to your 
own pet baby creation, achieved in an hour 
of play, being given by some worthy offi- 
cial. 

Another good line of work is getting out 
Reviews. I make a charge of 25 per cent, 
allow myself six weeks, and clear an im- 
mense profit. But you must know your 
people—your community The rest is easy. 
There isn’t any such a thing as failure, but 
achievement lies with you, and how willing 
you are to work and to consider every dis- 
appointment another stepping stone to 
greater effort. In other words, to show 
the kind of metal of which you are made. 
If others have done this thing, I can, is 
a good line of thought—but, get the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, and be human. 





SPEAKING OF STYLE 


By LOUIS MECKER 
Book Review Editor The Kansas City Star 


You marvel over the style of Anatole 
France. But you yourself can attain the 
fundamental of that style by a little strict 
discipline. The cornerstone of France’s style 
is the short sentence and stark punctuation. 
By stark punctuation I mean the elimina- 
tion of every mark possible. After writ- 
ing an article count the number of commas 
and semi-colons and dashes. Then divide 
the number of each by 2 and cut it down by 
the amount of the quotient. This really isn’t 
asking much of you. Anatole France re- 
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When a manuscript comes back 
rejected, do you ever wonder: 


“if they got my meaning clearly ” ? 
“ if they understood my directions here ” ? 
“ if they saw why 1 made this point ” ? 


T= difficulty about entrusting pre- 
cious manuscripts to ordinary type- 
writing is that when your thoughts 
are translated into hard, inflexible type 
they lose so much of their warmth 
and meaning. 


But with a New Hammond, it’s 
different! 


Here is a typewriter that “‘all but 
speaks’’. It writes in any kind of type 
you want—large or small, Roman, 
Italic, Bold, %xup~e etc. — or in any 
language desired. It spaces to fit the 
size. All in one machine. The change 
from one style or size to another style 
or size may be made instantly. You 
simply shift gears as in an automobile. 


Writers everywhere today, are 
finding that a Hammond-typed 
manuscript invariably sells more 
readily than any other. Send 
today for illustrated booklet that 
explains why. Hammond Type- 
writer Corporation, 76 Brook 
Avenue at 132nd Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


Dathiion 


TYPEWRITER 6) 


, oa p VARIABLE SPACING y 
He CHANGEABLE TWPR JN 


‘“‘A Hammond-typed Script is Half Sold” 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 


for Typing Revising 
Criticising Marketing 














We Specialize in the Short Story 
We know how it should be written. We know 
how it should be typed in proper technical form, 
We know the best markets for each particular type 
of story. Our rates are surprisingly reasonable, and 
we are offering 


Liberal Discount to New Patrons 


Send your manuscript to us today, or write at once 
for full details of our specialized service. We want to 
help you to a greater success, 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, Iron River, Wis. 




































NEW WRITERS WANTED 


Articles, stories, poems, scenarios, etc. $13,500 just paid to 
unknown writer. oawey new field. (No Bunk.) NOT. A COR- 
RESPONDENCE COUR Moving picture industry and publish- 
ers crying for new = material. YOU CAN DO IT. We buy 
manuscripts for books and magazines. Send self-addressed envel- 
ope for list of 100 subjects. 


CALIFORNIA STUDIOS, P. 0. Box 697, Los Angeles, Calf. 






















Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 


Greens Farms Connecticut 































Helpful Books 


The practical instruction contained in the 
following books will be found wonderfully 
helpful by any writer: 


RHYMES AND METERS, by Horatio Winslow. A practical 
manual for versifiers. Postpaid.............+ee+ee0: $ 


THE PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER, 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. Containing directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, with suggestions on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. Postpaid.......... 1.00 


THE FICTION FACTORY, by John Milton Edwards. Being 
the experience of a writer who, for twenty-two years, has 
kept a story-mill grinding successfully. Postpaid........ 1.50 


THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
An examination of the elements of plot material and con- 
struction, combined with a complete index and a progressive 
category, in which the source, life, and all dramatic con- 
flict and plot matter are classified. Postpaid.......... 1.25 


1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, by James Knapp Reeve. 
A complete guide for all writers who are seeking avenues 


for the publication of original manuscripts. Postpaid. 2.50 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM, by Edwin L. Shuman. A com- - 
plete manual of the best newspaper methods. Postpaid.... 2.00 


ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. A collection of fresh, original material. 
| PPONTTTT TTT TT eee eee 1.50 

— OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 

Will H. Brown. Over 600 poems, a wide range of subjects 





carefully indexed to fit every occasion. Postpaid........ 1.50 
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vised with scissors and when he had fin- 
ished snipping there were left only periods 
and a few commas. He looked upon the 
semi-colon as a monstrosity that broke the 
back of the sentence. And doubtless he 
had no greater love for the dash. 


The tendency of the average writer is to 
consider punctuation a crutch for careless 
and involved sentence construction. He 
is too lazy to revise and simplify and 
shorten. So he patches up his malformed 
children with bandages of dashes and semi- 
colons. There is a veritable dash epidemic 
today. Many writers never think through 
a sentence before beginning to set it down 
They depend on thinking it out as they 
go along. [very few words they must 
stop to ponder and each stop is marked with 
a dash. Thus it is easy to detect the non- 
revising writer. 

The only abso!utely necessary punctua- 
tion mark is the period. We could get along 
without commas by sufficiently shortening 
our sentences. This article is proof of the 
statement. In every form of writing we 
need more periods and fewer of all other 
marks. We spend too much time at punc- 
tuating the middle of the sentence and not 
enough at the end. That is why so many 
of our sentences are slovenly. Those inter- 
minable sentences of the Elizabethans' would 
have been richer in thought had they been 
poorer in marks of punctuation. It is de- 
bilitating for an author to carry a pite of 
punctuation marks around in his head where 
he should be laden with ideas. That is 
where the painter has us at an advantage. 
You’ve never seen a mechanical punctua- 
tion mark on a portrait unless it was the 
wart on Oliver Cromwell. And _ that 
couldn’t be anything other than a period. 


If I were an Edward W. Bok I should 
subsidize punctuation reform. I should 
offer an annual prize of $10,000 to the 
American author who turned out the great- 
est number of periods and the smallest 
number of other punctuation marks. And 
for a period of five years I shou!d award 
annually $25,000 to the author who suc- 
ceeded in getting through the year without 
perpetrating a single dash. 
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The dash and the semi-colon have definite 
and legitimate uses which any good manual 
of English explains. But you should en- 
deavor to avoid as much as possible even 
those legitimate uses. For the salvation of 
your style I advise you to dedicate one full 
month to writing without any assistance 
other than that of the period and the comma. 
At the end’of that time compare your man- 
uscript with any of your manuscripts a 
month old and perceive the startling differ- 
ence in simplicity and clarity and vigor. 

What a great part of the world needs is 
less and better punctuation. 





ANIFESTATION is merely an expres- 

sion of intelligence. Because we do not 
see the projector is no argument that it does 
not exist. The resu!t is proof that the oper- 
ator is there even though we do not under- 
stand his methods or see him turning the 
trick. Man is prone to deny what he does 
not understand, being similar to an animal 
that is conscious only of its own little world. 
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Not a school--no courses or books 5 
to sell. You are just as capable > 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 

Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Hol California 


Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER — Send for Free it = 


Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 




















PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 

























Ts author’s only tools are words, but he must 


build with them pictures that stir the imagination, 


and draw descriptions and characterizations as detailed 


an artist’s etching. How your own manuscripts can be 
lored with the masterly word-pictures of professional 


prose is carefully explained in our booklet, “‘How You 
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Ce 


in Sell Your Manuscripts’. Simply clip and mail 
upon below for your FREE copy. 


Willis Arnold and Associates 


210 East Ohio Street 


Chicazo, IHlinois 

















“Idaho”’. 
Courtesy of 
Pathe 
Exchange, 
Inc. 





Willis Arnold and Associates, 
210 East Ohio Street,--16 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

indly send me a copy of your booklet, 
“How You Can Sell Your Manuscripts”, FREE. 
This request does not obligate me. 






IN icccctscanintintieianinis 
Address ........... 
Town & State 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 














SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

We specialize in the typing of manuscripts. We 
can put your manuscript into neat, correct form. 
Rate, 65c per thousand words. We also can give 
you complete and thorough revision at reasonable 
rates. Send manuscript today, or write for sample 
of typing and references from successful authors 
whom we serve. 

D. M. ALLAN, 5408 Beacon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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rately typed by experienced secretary. 
Work done promptly, 70c per 1000 
words, with carbon copy. 

ELSIE SWAN 


Box 114, Genoa City, Wis. 





TYPING—Manuscripts neatly and accu- | 
+ 











For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition oi all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
ail of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry, The Choice of 


Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, : 


CUUDEEODORAAUUUEENOUEGE: 
fn | 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 





Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the roblems ef 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Zincinnati, 0: 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


tions and entertainers. Pictures also desired for 
the latter type of material.” 





The Collegian, 133 Wooster St., New York, 
N. Y. Issued bi-monthly. “We are in the mar- 
ket for humorous stories with the collegiate back- 
ground. Articles should not exceed 1000 words 
and will be paid for on publication at the rate of 
one-half to two cents a word.” 





Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, Wm. James Price. Quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Interludes is less than a year old. 
It has improved with each issue. We want poems 
out of the beaten path. These may come from 
known or unknown poets dwelling anywhere; and 
they may be in any style or about any subject 
which is clean and wholesome. It is only occa- 
sionally, however, that we can use poems of 
over forty lines—and we usually prefer them 
shorter. The editor is courteous in his treat- 
ment of contributions, often making helpful sug- 
gestions when MSS. cannot be used. We offer 
occasional prizes, but otherwise no payment. 
Contributors are sent copies of the issue in which 
their work appears.” 





Photo Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. Editor, 
A. H. Beardsley. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “Our present needs are for short practical 
articles with plenty of technical photographic data. 
We might use a few photographic travel articles 
of interesting places for the tourist to visit. How- 
ever, photographic information must supercede 
description in importance. Short items for our 
stereopticon and amateur motion-picture depart- 
ments. We use photographs, but have all we 
can use now. We report on manuscripts within 
about ten days and pay on publication. Our 
rates are $3.75 per printed page, $1.00 for each 
illustration.” 





Making Markets and Sheet Steel Service, 29 
Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. “We are in a position 
to pay 2c a word for all accepted material, on 
acceptance. Photographs and illustrations used 
will be paid for at space rate. The material for 
Making Markets should deal with products that 
are fabricated from sheet steel. The story should 
show how sheet steel has given superior results 
as to beauty, economy, safety, permanence, etc.: 
for instance, where fire doors have confined fires 
or protected property; steel automobile tops and 
bodies that have withstood crashes and protected 
occupants; special applications of sheet steel, such 
as sheet steel humidifiers, clothes dryers, steel 
shelving and the like. We prefer material that 
deals with the application of an article and points 
to superior results obtained, but can use some 
articles on the production. We also are interested 
in articles that can carry the signature of men 
connected with prominent sheet steel fabricating 
concerns. 

The articles for Sheet Steel Service can deal 
with any of the uses of sheet steel as applied by 
sheet metal contractors and roofers; for instance, 
examples where sheet steel roofs have protected 
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roofs from fire; examples of sheet steel roofs 
in use for a long period of years, i. e., twenty or 
thirty or more; the use of sheet steel for a novel 
purpose, such as protecting granaries against the 
depredations of rats; use of sheet steel to render 
wooden buildings fire safe; the application of steel 
architectural work and cornicés to beautify dilapi- 
dated structures; hints on ¢onvenient ways to 
apply sheet steel, etc., etc.” 





The Lambert Publishing Company “is in the 

market for book-length novels for its new maga- 
zine, the name of which has not yet been definitely 
decided upon. By this we mean that we are pre- 
pared to accept and print stories as high as 
100,000 words. We want an absorbing story, but 
we also want a richer type of story than the 
mere machine-made serial in which there is noth- 
ing but action—i. e., such things as characteriza- 
tion, atmosphere or a theme which almost always 
marks the successful novel published between 
cloth covers, will be welcomed by us just so 
long as the story is also there. In other words, 
we are in the market for stories that have been 
written primarily for book publication as well as 
those written for magazines. We believe that 
any story that is intensely interesting, and starts 
in that manner, has as much so-called ‘serial in- 
terest’ as the mechanically constructed yarn known 
as a serial, with its artificial curtains on the end 
of each chapter. We intend to buy up quite a 
few novels in advanée. What type of novel? It 
must be intensely interesting, and begin so. While 
we believe that a novel written with a golfball 
as its hero would be quite’ absorbing to a golf- 
maniac, we are nevertheless commercial enough 
to realize that we have to appeal to the greatest 
number of people. That, therefore, will make us 
extremely partial to novels of mystery and sex. 
We are willing to be convinced on other matters, 
however, and if a novel is really sensational in 
some other manner not foreseen at this time, we 
could even overlook the lack of mystery and sex 
in its make-up. Whatever you have of literary 
merit in your MSS. aside from your plot and 
story, we won't blue pencil out, as most of the 
magazines do, leaving only an elongated movie 
scenario. We believe that a story should be rich 
in other things besides the quality of the drama 
it portrays. Rates for the present will be $1000 
for a 100,000-word story, and pro rata for shorter 
or longer novels, payable prior to publication, for 
first American serial rights only; but if you have 
several books to your credit, a name in that field 
and hence a real book following in America, we 
will talk larger prices, and we think we will 
interest you. Novel MSS. can be sent by express 
or mail to Room 1009, Morton Building, 538 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago, either to Harry Stephen 
Keeler or to the Lambert Publishing Company, 
and the best of care will be taken of them while 
in our possession. Decisions will necessarily be 
given somewhat in the order received. Authors 
who have books which have been brought out in 
England, but of which the story has not appeared 
here either in magazine or book form, may sub- 
mit their bound work as though in MSS. form.” 





EXPRESSION can be no greater than 
what lies behind it. 
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SUCC ESS 
Short-Story Writing 


Depends on Craftsmanship 
The method of instruction used by 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


is unique and successful. Each student is under his 
expert, personal direction, 


There is also a 
COURSE BY MAIL 
at an invitingly low cost. 
Send for the First Lesson for one week’s examination. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
302 College House Cambridge, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research, 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 


KO-Z-DESK 


Should be a part of EVERY writer’s equipment. No 
easy chair quite complete without One in reach. It be- 
comes a companion as well as a servant. Write for 
circular. $3.50 by Parcels Post. 


THE TATE CO. 
181 E. 14th St., 











Portland, Ore. 








THE AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
5645 Miles Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Types Expertly 
Revises Manuscripts Reasonably 
Corrects Promptly 


Write for rates. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed accurately, neatly and _ quickly. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, 50c per 1000 words, 

one carbon copy. Return postage paid. 
DOROTHY M. YOUNG 

1022 Commercial St., Emporia, Kans. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Typing: Errors in spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation and paragraphing are rectified. A balanced, 
finished transcription of your work, with carbon 
copy, 70c per 1000 words. Verse, 2c per line. 


Typing and Incidental Textual Revision: $1.00 
per 1000 words. Taking into account, with a 
definite objective, the markets for which the 
manuscript is potentially adaptable. An editorial 
service imparting smoothness, and uniting the 
story harmoniously and effectively. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW f0 Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


St The magazine 
sections of our 


HOW TO SYNDICATE modern newspa- 


MANUSCRIPTS pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 


By FELIX J. KOCH ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 

a | vantage of the op- 
Ung ‘ey @,| portunities that 


surround him daily 
can turn a few 
i hours’ work into a 
Hy, worth-while profit. 











There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points thet will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid. 














THE CRIME AND DETECTIVE 
STORY 


(Continued from page 20) 


Slant—View. 

Snare a broad—Making a favorable im- 
pression with one of the opposite sex. 

Squaring a rap—Arranging for the dis- 
missal of a complaint. 

Streak—Showing the white feather. 

Sticks—Sparse'y inhabited country ; small 
towns. 

Sneezed—Exposed ; discovered. 

Sunday shot—Do one’s very best. 

Shot—Injection of morphine or other 
narcotic. 

Settled—Committed to prison. 

Shackles—Leg-irons. 

Stir—Prison. 

Screw—Prison guard. 

Show-up—Appearance for reviewal by 
masked detectives. 

Scorched—Angry. 

Snow—Cocaine. 

Score—To be successful. 

Super—A watch. 

Stand pat—Refusing to answer incrim- 
inating questions. 

Sleeper—Something of value that has 
been overlooked. 

Snitch-——Stool pigeon. 

Set-up—Easy. 

Stiff—A letter ; a dead body. 

Squaring it—Reforming. 

Sky pilet—Preacher or priest. 

Sap—A leather pouch filled with lead 
shot used as a weapon; the cub carried by 
police officers. 

Sapped—Beaten. 

School—Prison or reformatory. 

Easy to obtain. 

Squawk—The complaint of one who has 
been robbed. 

Spring—Effecting the release of - one 
from prison or jail. 

Split—Division or share of stolen prop- 
erty. 








A poolroom or similar establish- 
ment which is a common meeting place of 
thieves. 
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Shiv—A knife. 

Sheet—A newspaper. 

Snare—Inveigle. 

Snowbird—Cocaine addict. 

Split out—Leaving a partner or mob. 

Tamped—Beat. 

Tank-—A steel ce!l in a jail or prison. 

Tailed—Followed by a detective. 

Two-timed—Attacked by two persons. 

Topped—Executed. 

Ten per cent man—One who tips off in- 
side information to facilitate the perpetra- 
tion of robberies for which he receives 
a ten per cent cut of the proceeds. 

Touch—The object of a burg'tary or rob- 
bery. 

Twist—Girl. 

Tab—Telegram. 

Under cover—Not obvious. 

Wipes—Handkerchiefs. 

X or ex—An ex-convict. 

Yaffle—To catch or grab. 

Yaled up—Locked. 


SAFECRACKERS 


Bonnet—Detonator cap which explodes 
the nitroglycerin. 

Bronchos—Young men _ sent out by 
cracksmen to locate jobs. 

Bugged—Protected by an electric bur- 
giar alarm. 

Burning a box—Gaining access to a safe 
with an acetylene torch. 

Box—Safe. 

Back lockers—Safes with the combina- 
tion box behind the back layer of steel com- 
posing the door. 

Breadbox—-A cheap safe easily opened. 

Cup—A cup-shaped receptacle made of 
soap and fastened to a chosen place on a 
safe door. The nitroglycerin is run into 
this cup from where it runs down into the 
jamb of the door. 

Cat kids—Young men sent out by cracks- 
men to locate jobs. 

Can-opener—An instrument for cutting 
thin safe walls. 

Cannon-ball—A round safe which with- 
stood all attempts to open it until the ad- 
vent of the acetylene torch. 

Cushion the shot—Covering a safe which 
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Earn fay oy $10,000 a year. EP quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. New easy 
. Nothing else like it. atonce for free 
book, ag Modern Photography” and 
pean nr NTE arre MAL STUDIOS. ‘Inc. 
Dept. LAS 3601 Michigan A Chicago, U. 





U.S.A. 











LET ME SHOW YOU 


how accurately I can type your manuscript and put it 
in shape to please the editors, Carbon copy free. rite 
today for full details and prices. 


BLANCHE SOPER 
232 Brown St., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














WRITERS OF STORIES, SCENARIOS, Etc. 


Who have had unpleasant experiences with 
fake concerns will hear of something to their 
advantage by writing to 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602 San Francisco, Cal. 

















CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than Thirty 
Magazines, From The Atlantic, Century, Scribner’s Down. Two of 
His Stories Starred in O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories of 1924 
Criticisms Include Advice for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, $1 
oA Thousand Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and 
ull-length Plays. $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 











AUTHORS: Will type your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately. Quick ‘service. 
.50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 

BERTHA SOOY 
197 Summer St., Paterson, N. J. 











511 Keystone Building 


AUTHORS — WRITERS 


The value of a properly typed manuscript is unques- 
tioned. We are in position to offer you a high-class 
typing and revision service at reasonable rates. Com- 
municate with us for.particulars of the service we offer. 


SPEED MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
Houston, Texas 














STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a Schoo!) 
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MARKETING YOUR ARTICLE 
Fred E. Kunkel 


Have you written something which you could sell, 
if you found the right market? 

This was my trouble—until I found myself through 
experience. 

This experience is available to you, and as an 
introductory offer I am criticising three articles for 
five dollars, and appending a list of markets. 

Send $5 in check or money-order, with three articles 
—no fiction. 


FRED E. KUNKEL 


Contributor to More than 100 Periodicals in the 
United States and Canada. 


3807 KEOKUK ST. CHEVY CHASE, 
’ WASHINGTON, D. C. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Technical editorial requirements met. Accurate, 
efficient and satisfying work. One carbon copy and 
correction of minor errors for 60 cents per thousand 


words, 
HELEN T. WATT 


5152 N. Hartwick St. Eagle Rock, Calif. 
Phone, Garfield 7954. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 














‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





is to be blown open, with carpet, rugs, etc., 
to muffle the sound of the explosion. 

Clang—The alarm bell of a burglar alarm. 

Cracksman—The director of operations 
while blowing a safe. 

Crib—A safe. 

Com—Combination. 

Double-dialed box—A fancy and _ high- 
classed safe with two combination dials 
on the door. 

Dimension work—Determining the exact 
location of the connecting bar which is con- 
trolled by the tumblers. 

Discs or tumblers—Mechanism controlled 
by combination and which in turn controls 
the connecting bar. The connecting bar 
controls the bolts which actuaily lock or 
release the door. 

Door shaker—A night police officer who 
tries the doors of business establishments 
on his beat at regular intervals during the 
night. 

Drum or V—A vault. 

Duster Door—The second or inner door 
of a safe. 

*lunk—Cash drawer inside of a safe. 

Front lockers—Safes which have the 
combination box: between the front and 
rear layers of steel on the door. 

Finder—The man of a gang who blows 
the safe. 

Grease, oil and soup—Nitroglycerin. 

Ginger bread trimmings—Fancy nickeled 
trimmings on a vault or safe. 

Giving her a drink—Running the nitro- 
glycerin into the jam of the door. 

Gut Box—The box containing the com- 
bination mechanism. 

Gopher—A small safe. 

Hard dough—Silver coins. 

Heavy man—Yegg. 

Ice—Diamonds. 

Jimmy or James—A _ wedgelike instru- 
ment for springing open doors and win- 
dows. 

Jerry house—Railroad — section-house 
from where tools are often stolen by yeggs. 

Jam—The frame of the safe into which 
the door swings. 

Keaster—The small safe inside of a vault, 
or the locked compartment in a small safe. 
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Kipped—A building is said to be kipped 
when someone is sleeping above or below 
the scene of a safe blowing operation. 

Libs—Liberty bonds. 

Muffler—Carpets, rugs, etc., to deaden 
report of explosion. 

Night hack—Night watchman. 

Old oliver—The moon. 

Old stool pigeon, The—The moon. 

Punch and squeeze—Gaining access to 
certain types of safes by knocking off com- 
bination knob and forcing connecting rod 
out with a threaded screw fastened to the 
door. 

Pig iron joint—A hardware store burg- 
larized for necessary tools to gain entrance 
to and for work on a safe. 

Punching a box—Knocking the combina- 
tion knob off of small safes and driving the 
connecting bar out with a punch. 

Peeling—Shooting off single layers of 
steel at a time. 

Peet—A safe. 

Red slum—Exceptionally valuable loot. 

Ridge—Gold coins. 

Richard or Dick—Detective. 

Sanding a clang—Pouring sand into the 
bell of a burglar alarm to prevent it from 
ringing 

Stickers—Stamps. 

Slum—Stolen valuables. 

Soft dough—Paper money. 

Snuff a gopher—Blow a safe. 

Stalls—Outside lookouts. 

String—Fuse connected to detonator cap. 

Soft packer—A poorly constructed safe. 

Screw door crib—Having a round door; 
difficult to crack. 

Snide box—A safe that may be opened 
with little difficulty. 

Spikes and wedges—Small instruments 
to force the crevice around a safe door so 
that the nitroglycerin will flow into the jam. 

Stems—Drills. 

Stem and Tickle—Drilling into the com- 
bination box and operating the tumblers 
with a long slender instrument. 

Town clown—Country town copper, mar- 
shal or constable. 
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Alma Rhead 


Stenographer and Typist 
2404 Union Central Building 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


SYNDICATE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


The possibilities for ambitious writers to syn- 
dicate their work to the 900 daily newspapers 
of the country are far in excess of short story, 
photoplay, verse, and song writing. Don’t 
send manuscripts, but write today for full 














details, free. 

W. L. GORDON SYNDICATE 
601 Pickering Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Typing NAILS editors’ attention. Snappy 

Al new ribbons, fine quality paper, nine dis- 
tinctive type faces. 60c a thousand includes 
return postage, minor correcting and one 

carbon, and also, on request, a friendly, honest criticism. 

Low rates on any foreign language or technical copy. 

I also specialize on PERFECT MIMEOGRAPHING— 

ask for samples. 

RUSSELL E. FLAJSHANS, 


Angola, Indiana. 





ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts -neatly and promptly typed 
by me. Revised, corrected, marketed, if desired. 
Carbon copy free. Write for prices, 


H. M. BRANDENBURG 
2932 N. Richmond St. Chicago, IIl. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 413, Evans Bldg., 1420 New York Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and _ novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 











Professional Literary Training 


My method of helping a fiction writer is first of all to make a 
careful study of his individual needs and then supply those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments or set criticisms. 
Teaching methods of Walter B. Pitkin are used. 

My students have sold stories to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Harper’s Magazine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, and several 
of the lesser magazines. An enrolled student won a first prize and a 
former student a third prize in Harper's recent short-story contests. 

If you wish to apply for study with me, I suggest that you send 
me a manuscript together with a letter about yourself and a check 
for $10. With my criticism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you should pursue. If later 
you enroll, the fee paid will be applied to the cost of the course. 
Price of my book ‘‘Narrative Technique,’’ $2.50. Questions an- 


swered. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 
342 Madison Avenue. New York City. 
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Mystery Stories 
Are In Demand 


All the world loves a mystery. Since 
time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled 
meaning, and when some touch of the 
strange, the weird, and even the gruesome, 
has been added to the mysterious, its chal- 
lenge has been the more alluring. 

The most complete exposition ever 
written on this fascinating subject is con- 
tained in this remarkable book— 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The author’s success 
has been due to her 
own experience in writ- 
ing mystery _ stories, 
She has written and 
sold more stories of 
this character perhaps 
than any other living 
writer, 


A Mystery Story 
Compels a Reading 


When the editor of 
a fiction magazine re- 
ceives a mystery story, 
if the title is appealing, 
and the story begins in 
an interesting way (as 
this book tells how), 
he reads on and on. An editor is only human, 
after all, and the tense situations, the suspense, the 
test of his own deductive powers, lead him on to 
the conclusion, Then, if the whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, the plot handled in an original 
way, a check is going to be forthcoming. 


This Book Tells How 


Some of the subjects it treats in exhaustive style 
are: The Passion for’ Solving Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories, Detective Stories; the Real Detective and 
His Work; Deduction Used in Everyday Life; the 
Real Sherlock Holmes; the Search for Clues; the 
Murder Theme; the Robbery Theme; the Mysterious 
Disappearance; the Victim; the Criminal; the Sus- 
pects; Circumstantial Evidence; Constructing the 
Plot; Maintaining Suspense, etc., etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2.00. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 






The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 














Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which 
please send me a copy of “‘The Technique of the Mys- 
tery Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 














Torchman—Operator of an acetylene 
torch. 

Yegg—aA contraction of the name Yeager, 
an o'd time German safecracker. 


PICKPOCKETS 


Cannon—Pickpocket. 

Cold poke—A purse found to be empty 
after much trouble in procuring it. 

Dip—Pickpocket. 

Gun—Pickpocket. 

Insider-—A wallet in an inside pocket of 
a coat or vest. 

Leather—Pocketbook. 

Lookout—The one of a mob of pick- 
pockets who watches out for cops. 

Lush trimmer—A drunk roller. 

Mob—An organized gang of pickpockets. 

Putting up his back—Stalling for a con- 
federate. 

Punching gun—A discussion of their 
trade by pickpockets. 

Poke—Pocketbook. 

Stall—A confederate who stalls the vic- 
tim while the other picks his pockets. 

Shorts—W orking short street-car runs. 

Tool—The one of a mob who performs 
the actual act of pocket picking. 


ROBBERY 


Elevate—To force the hands of a victim 
in the air preparatory to robbing him. 

Inside man—The trusted employee of a 
concern that is to be robbed, who is a con- 
federate of the robbers. 

Mugging—Rendering a victim helpless by 
gripping his neck in the crook of the arm 
from the rear. 

Out on the hoist—Engaged in the com- 
mission of a robbery. 

Outside man—A lookout stationed out- 
side of a building that is being robbed. 

Putting the arm on a man—Holding a 
victim with an arm around his neck from 
the rear while a confederate robs him. 

Stick-up man—One who robs at the point 
of a gun. 

Strongarming—Gripping a victim around 
the neck from the rear. 

Throwing a slug—Shooting with a re- 
volver or rifle, 
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The Mary Ellen—A method of robbery 

without a gun in which acquaintance with 

the victim is cultivated, after which he is 

held by one while the other robs him. 
Wiped-up—Masked. 


BuURGLARS 


Bug—An electric flashlight masked as to 
permit only a thin ray of light to be cast. 

Cold prowl—Burglary committed in an 
uninhabited dwelling. 

Feeler—An instrument used in picking 
locks. 

Jimmy—A small pinch-bar used to pry 
open doors and windows. 

Prowl—Burglarize. 

Pick—An instrument for picking locks. 

Screw—Key. ; 

Tickler-—An instrument used in picking 
locks. 

FORGERS 


Laying paper—Offering forged, a‘tered 
or fictitious checks for cash. 

Kiting checks—Passing bad checks. 

Muscle forger—One who turns an origi- 
nal signature upside down and forges it 
backwards. 

Paper-hanger—Fictitious check passer. 

-Putter down—The confederate of an ex- 
pert forger who cashes the forged checks. 

Raiser—One who raises checks to a 
greater amount than for which they were 
originally drawn. 

Scratcher—A_ forger. 

Shoving paper—Passing bad checks. 

The eye—A Pinkerton detective. 





CONFIDENCE MEN 


Block out work—A system of marking 
playing cards by removing a part of the de- 
sign on their back. 

Con man—Confidence man. 

Come on—The preliminary inducement 
of confidence men. 

Green goods game—In which counterfeit 
currency is exchanged for good. 

Match man—A crooked coin matcher. 

Moll buzzer—A get-rich-quick artist who 
victimizes women. 

One hundred per center—One who works 
without the aid of confederates. 
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> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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TYPING 
Neatness, Accuracy, Promptness Guar- 
anteed. Write for terms. 
FLOYD & DRAYTON 
325 East Main St., Greenville, Ill. 


+ * 

















LET ME TYPE IT 
I will type your manuscript accurately, promptly, 
neatly and correctly to meet editorial requirements. 
Rate, 40c per thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, Ic per line. Minor corrections. Free sam- 
ples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2901 Apple Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 











WATCH THE MAILMAN 


Bring you a check from the publisher if you send 
him a BADGER typéd manuscript. Let us “dress 
up” your work. 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Prepared 
For Market 
Expert typing. If desired, revised and 
criticised. 
AUTHORS’ HELPERS 
603 Peoples Bldg., Charleston, S. C. 














TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

e cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 
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Surprisingly Beautiful 
Accurate 
Speedy 

Describes my typing. Reasonable rates 


for typing, revising and marketing. Full 
particulars and samples sent on request. 
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( WILLIAM RALPH OWEN 
Macon, Ga. 
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Authors and Writers: Manuscripts typed 
in form required for publication; carbon copy. 
will give your work personal attention and return 
promptly. Sample on request. Thousand words, 
50c; poems, 2c per line. 


MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 








AUTHORS—Let me type your manu- 
scripts; neat, accurate work done by pro- 
fessional authors’ typist. 


AUTHOR®S’ TYPING SERVICE 
3816 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Why’ Have You Failed to Try Our 
Typing? 
It costs you nothing. Any 1000-word article typed 
FREE for all new customers; typing 50c a thousand; 
poems lc per line; now RUSH THAT ORDER 
WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO 
4038-a DeTonty St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MANUSCRIPTS ® 

Typed neatly and correctly, with carbon copy and ® 
minor corrections. Prompt service. Rates and 2& 


sample on request. 


RUBY M. VENNER 
410 N. 6th St., Albuquerque, N. Mex. © 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


OOO: 
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ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
BETHEL, CONN. 
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On the wire—Engaged in confidence 
work. 

Pennyweighter—One who deftly ex- 
changes imitation jewelry for good while 
examining it as a prospective purchaser. 

Steerer—One of a mob who interests the 
victim in a get rich quick scheme. 

Short con man—One who victimizes im- 
migrants. 

Schill—A booster for one who is selling 
something worthless. 

Strippers—Playing cards, some of which 
are trimmed smaller than others that they 
may be easily located in the deck. 

Shapes—Dice so shaped that the owner 
has a great advantage in the knowledge of 
betting on them. 

Shading—Marking cards. 

Short card man—One who specializes on 
two or three handed card games. 

Tops and bottoms—Dice, the spots of 
which are so arranged that the shooter can- 
not lose. 

(To be continued) 





WRITING FOR THE TRADE 
JOURNALS 


(Continued from page 40) 


Retail credit. 
Methods of successful credit managers. 
Retail salesmanship (for sales people to 
read )— 
Store sales— 
Special sales of all kinds, such as 
Clearance Sales, Anniversary Sales, 
Pre-Inventory Sales, Reduction Sales, 
etc. Seasonal Sales of all kinds, such 
as Fall or Spring Sales, Annual 
January Sales, Mid-Summer Sales, etc. 
Handling salespeople— 
Methods used to increase efficiency of 
salespeople. 
Bonus plans. 
Other methods of compensating sales- 
people. 
Winning good will of the store’s em- 
ployes. 
Social work among store employes, 
such as annual picnics, banquets, etc., 
store clubs, and the like. 
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Selling against competition— 
Methods used to combat competition 
of mail order catalog houses. 
Methods used to compete with cut price 
firms. 
Methods used to compete with chain 
stores. 
Methods used to compete with house- 
to-house canvassers. 
How cash stores build good will for 
their policy. 
How credit stores compete against the 
lower prices of cash stores. 
Store equipment— 
Store fixtures and other equipment. 
Store lighting. 
Heating and Ventilation. 
Layouts and plans for good stores. 
Arrangement of fixtures or stock for 
conservation of space or better display 
of the merchandise. 
Buying— 
Methods of successful buyers. 
How successful buyers price merchan- 
dise. 
Articles on the fixing of profits. 
Dangers of over-buying and how to 
eliminate them. 
Dangers of under-buying and how to 
eliminate them. 
Descriptive stories— 
Stories describing attractive retail 
stores well illustrated with photographs 
showing interior views of the store, 
exterior pictures of window displays, 
etc. And human interest stories about 
successful merchants, successful buy- 
ers, successful retail salespeople, etc. 
Store management— 
Financing a retail store. 
What the bankers want to know about 
the business. 
Analyzing community buying power. 
Retail store operation. 
Choosing a store location. 
Operating of branch stores. 
Business law. 
System. 
Overhead. 


Insurance. 
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NEWS-REPORTING 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A Literary Career 


through Expert Assistance by D'stinguished 
Authors an well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. 
— also — 
A Manuscript Sales Department, 

handling the work of new and established writers. 

Highest possible prices secured for all salable 
stories. 


Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free, 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 
201-211 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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AUTHORS! Manuscripts prepared for 
publication by experienced typist. Neat- 
ness, accuracy and technique guaranteed. 
Marketing service maintained. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 
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Your manuscripts to me so that you need not give 
them any extra thought during your vacation. I 
will correctly type them for your publisher at the 
rate of 50 cents a thousand words, one carbon free. 


EDNA G. CULLER 
Medina, Ohio 
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AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Manuscripts typewritten, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. Minor errors corrected. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Postage please. $5.00 for best poem 
submitted to be typewritten during each month, 


OMER W. EASTRIDGE 
Box 207, Marengo, Ind. 




















Manuscripts correctly and properly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
Neat, accurate work, and every page proof- 
read. Quick service. Write for terms. 
Cc. E. HUMPHREY 
Capitol Ave., Jefferson City, Mo. 








DO YOUR MANUSCRIPTS ‘STAND OUT" 
FROM THE OTHERS? 


ING PYPING MARK 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR 
4247 Boyd Ave Auth \ 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 



























Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our [Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 






































The Information you want — 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spént searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is- $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon, 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 





In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in WritTer’s DIGEstT. 











Fire protection. 
Store service. 
Delivery. 
Hand‘ing, packing, and shipping. 
Handling of complaints. 

Stock knowledge— 

Perpetual inventory systems. 
Physical inventory. 
Arrangement of stock. 
Control of stock. 
Stock turnover. 
Importance of knowing stock. 


Co-operation among merchants— 
Retail association work. 
How merchants co-operate with other 
dealers in special sales, advertising, etc: 
Stories of conventions held by mer- 
chants, wholesalers or manufacturers. 
Retail selling—( Articles directly concern- 
ing the selling end of the retail busi- 
ness, such subjects as are not listed 
under any of the other classifica- 
tions. ) 
Selling by mail. 
Methods of getting names for the 
mailing lists. 
Call trade. 
Winning the trade of new customers. 
Winning back the trade of customers 
who have quit buying. 
Selling by house-to-house canvassing. 
Selling the farmer. 
Selling the laboring classes. 
Selling the juvenile trade. 
Methods for winning the good will of 
children. 
Methods for winning the good will of 
adults. 
Use of the telephone to get trade. 
Creating business in dull seasons. 
Miscellaneous—(Articles of any nature 
that would not be inc!uded in any of 
the above classifications. ) 
How merchants use their trade 
journats. 
Store slogans. 
The July number will discuss “Subjects 


Most Frequently Covered in the Trade 
Journal Field.” 





O one can escape the day of reckoning. 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 
mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to. the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 
present date of expiration. 





A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 
“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO. “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
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20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 
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RR ODDNAMA 


PLAY WRITING 


1, First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 
Choosing Words. Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
Origin of the ie 2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
ae of Modern 3. Write About the Things You Characters. 
First Requisite of the Writer. a E h 17.How the Short-Story Differs 
The Theme and the Basic Idea, 4 Themes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
Gathering Material forthe Story, 5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 
The Story Plot. 6. Beginning the Story. 1 : H Devel Pl 
. Building the Plot. 7. Writing the Story. 9. How to Deve op a Plot. 
Titles—Their Importance. 8. Plot — Suspense — Crisis, 20. What Editors Demand. 
Hye Fy og Real. 9. How to Handle Emotion, 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
The Use of Suspense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters, 22. How to be Original. 
prise. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
Human Interest, Heart Interest, 12, Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
and Punch, 13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


4. Development of By-Plots, 


S 
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8. 
9. 
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. Newspaper Correspondence. 


Introducing Characters by. ‘Action. 


Making the Trial S nopsis. ee MAIL COUPON TODAY .<@ @©@|<—<@{(j«<c« 


. Importance of the Opening Para- 


graph. 

Value of a Distinct Title. 

How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


I enclose $5.00 (P. O, Order or personal check) for which send 
to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


f 

A Promising Field. I Also enter my stiaedaiied for one year to THE WRITER’S 
What News Is. | extend 
News Sources. :EST. 
How to Handle the Story. | DIGE 
How to get the Story to the Paper, | 

Name . POUR UUUPEU CIOS OOCOCIOST OS TOSSES IEC ISTIC eee eee 
How to Handle “Copy.” ] 
General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. l 
Branches of Correspondence. | 
Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. ! 


AddresS ..ccccccencccveccermesececececcccccaccecescccescecseescoss 


City and State........ iebeaseuden penoueenteegeseeenretsdgeseuaess 



































m you get to 


ask Cappy 


Peter B. Kyne, famous 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable, 


— = 


“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER 


PT“HE Remington Portable has 

won the endorsement of Peter 
B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 
dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 


‘which meets every requirement, 


built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Why should you continue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. 

Illustrated ‘‘For You— For 
Everybody”’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


mington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-—IN SALES AND POPULARITY 
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